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Black  press 
looks  ahoad  to 
uncorlaln  luhiro 
(Soe  pago  11) 

Loamlng  to  cops 
wlUi  ad  broksrs 
(Sss  pago  14) 

Dallas  dally 
gats  ready 
lor  now  ownsr 
(Sss  pago  15) 


Before  there  were  cones  on  the  highway. 


Thefirsi  Howard  .lohnson’s,  1925. 


Howard  Johnson’s.  When  it  first  opened  in  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  there  were  only  a  couple  of  flavors  of  ice  cream 
and  no  orange  roof.  It  was  just  a  small  town  soda  fountain  that 
would  eventually  hit  the  highway  and,  for  the  next  60  years,  go 
further  than  ever  dreamed  possible. 

But  long  before  people  turned  into  Howard  Johnson’s,  they 
turned  to  The  Boston  Globe. 

From  restaurant  reviews  to  movie  previews.  Job  openings  to 
grand  openings.  From  how  to  save  extra  money  to  how  to  spend 
spare  time.  If  you  were  looking  for  information  in  Boston,  you 
looked  in  The  Globe. 

Which  is  why  years  before  people  got  the  scoop  from 
Howard  Johnson’s,  they  got  it  from  The  Boston  Globe. 
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A  MARKET  APART 


You’ll  like  listening  to  the  lyrics  Greater  Chicago  New¬ 
spapers  have  to  offer  when  we  harmonize  about  Chicago’s 
“OUTER  LOOP.’’  This  abundant  MARKET  APART  is  mnde 
up  of  four  suburban  collar  counties  with  an  average  effec¬ 
tive  buying  income  of  *41,890.00  per  household.  This  is  re¬ 
flective  of  a  rapidly  expanding  market  and  demonstrates  a 
*4000.00  per  unit  increase  over  the  previous  year.  * 

Yes,  this  MARKET  APART  has  money  to  spend,  and, 
they  use  their  purchasing  power  too.  1985  retail  sales  in 
DuPage,  Kane,  Lake,  and  Will  Counties  totaled  a  whop¬ 
ping  11.5  billion  dollars. 

Think  about  it,  isn’t  it  about  time  you  attuned  your  ad¬ 
vertising  message  to  this  affluent  MARKET  APART  not 
reached  by  The  Chicago  Tribune  and  The  Chicago  Sun- 
Times? 

Let  GCN  complement  your  media  buy,  with  455,000 
readers  in  the  great  “OUTER  LOOP.”  Call  us  today,  you’ll 
be  singing  our  song  tomorrow!** 

*  Sales  and  Marketing  Management-Survey  of  Buying  Power  ’86. 

*  *  Simmons-Scarborough  Rating  Study  '65. 
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Short  on  information? 

TV  DATA  puts  the  pieces  together 
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TV  DATA'  sets  the  editorial  standard 


TV  DATA  is  also  flexible.  For  ex¬ 


by  which  any  TV  listings  service  must  be  ample,  movie  coverage  includes  separate 


measured.  We  maintain  a  permanent 
database  that  includes  plot  summaries  of 
25,000  movies,  all  episodes  of  current 
series,  more  than  100,000  individual  epi¬ 
sodes  of  syndicated  series  and  6,000  oth¬ 
er  programs.  We  work  right  up  to  your 
deadline  to  supply  late-breaking  listings 
information,  ensuring  maximum  current¬ 
ness  and  accuracy. 

TV  DATA  is  the  largest  supplier  of 
listings  in  the  world,  serving  approximate¬ 
ly  2,300  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
with  a  combined  readership  that  exceeds 
65  million. 


breakout  by  title  only  or  with  descrip¬ 
tions,  alphabetized  listings,  and  the  option 
to  incorporate  quality  and  MPAA  rat¬ 
ings.  So  getting  all  the  information  you 
need  in  a  pacl^e  you  want  is  not  such 
a  puzzle  after  all. 

Call  Susan  J.  Winne,  TV  DATA- 
Glens  Falls,  800-833-9581,  (In  NY: 
518-792-9914),  John  Dodds, 

TV  DATA-Atlanta,  800-241-3895, 

(In  GA:  404-355-9884),  or  Johanne 
C.  White,  TV  DATA-Toronto, 
416-821-0661. 
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DATA :  The  first  choice  in  TV  listings 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


SEPTEMBER 

11-13 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Ramada  Renais¬ 
sance,  Springfield. 

11-14 — SNPA,  Leadership  Meeting,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

15-19— Inter  American  Press  Association,  42nd  General  Assembly,  Four 
Seasons  Hotel,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 

18-20 — Independent  Free  Papers  of  America,  Annual  Conference,  Marriott 
Airport  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

18-21— New  York  Press  Association,  Annual  Fall  Convention,  Lake  Placid 
Hilton,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

20— New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Advertising  and  Circulation  Confer¬ 
ence,  Henry  Chauncey  Conference  Center,  Educational  Testing 
Service,  Princeton,  N.J. 

20-21 — Wisconsin  Press  Women,  Semi-annual  Conference,  Ambassador 
Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

20-23 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Concourse, 
Madison,  Wise. 

20- 24 — Canadian  Classified  Managers  Association,  Valhalla  Inn,  Thunder 

Bay,  Ontario. 

21- 24 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Region 

Conference,  Tropicana  Resort,  Las  Vegas. 

21- 25 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Annual  Confer¬ 

ence,  Sheraton  Cavalier,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

23-24 — International  Videotex  Industry  Exposition  and  Conference,  Jacob 
Javits  Convention  Center,  New  York  City. 

23- 26 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  The  Mills  House,  Charles¬ 

ton,  S.C. 

24- 27 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Convention,  Opryland  Hotel, 

Nashville. 

24-27 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  Sheraton  Station  Square,  Pittsburgh. 

24- 28 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  National  Professional  Conference, 

New  York  City. 

25- 26 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers,  Fall  Meeting, 

Ramada  Renaissance,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

25-27— Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives,  Fall 
Meeting,  Ramada  Inn  North,  Tallahassee. 

25-28 — New  England  Newspaper  Operations  Association,  48th  Annual 
Conference,  Sheraton  Islander,  Newport,  R.l. 

OCTOBER 

2- 4 — Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Monterey,  Calif. 

3- 5— Foundation  for  American  Communicatons,  Journalism  Ethics  Con¬ 

ference  for  Journalists,  Cosposored  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

4- 7— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Host  Farm,  Lancaster, 

Pa. 

4-7 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Annual  Conference, 
Portland  Hilton,  Portland,  Ore. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

SEPTEMBER 

14- 16— SNPA  Workshop  for  Smaller  Newspapers,  Four  Seasons  Hotel,  San 

Antonio. 

15- 17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Group  Newspaper  Seminar,  Westin 

O'Hare,  Chicago. 

21-11/1 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives,  Newspapers 
under  75,000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

22- 25 — ANPA  Management  Development  Workshop,  The  Knickerbocker, 

Chicago. 

28-10/1 — American  Press  Institute,  Regional  Workshop  for  Reporters,  Harley 
Hotel,  Atlanta,  East  Point,  Ga. 

28-10/3 — The  Poynter  Institute  fo  Media  Studies,  Writing  Center  for  Writers  & 
Editors,  St.  Petersburg 

28- 10/4 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Newspaper  Design/News  & 

Informational  Graphics,  St.  Petersburg. 

29- 10/1 — ANPA/ASNE/APME,  Leadership  in  the  Newsroom,  Omni  Interna¬ 

tional  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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Patois  of  the  Press  No.  628 

It’s  about  time  we  had  a  review  session  on  the  patois 
that  passes  for  English  in  most  of  the  land’s  newspapers. 
This  list  may  be  most  useful  to  new  graduates  of  journal¬ 
ism  schools  and  to  neophytes  on  their  first  jobs.  Still,  an 
item  or  two  may  also  prove  useful  to  old  hands  who 
somehow  have  failed  to  acquire  them. 

MUNCHED.  The  journalese  stereotype  for  ate, 
chewed,  nibbled,  etc.  The  use  of  any  of  these  words 
instead  of  munched  will  mark  the  writer  as  unpracticed  in 
reportage.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  applications  of  munched 
in  newspapers,  as  illustrated  by  the  reporter  who 
described  someone  as  munching  soup. 

SIPPED.  Use  sipped  instead  of  drank,  swallowed  (a 
liquid),  imbibed,  quaffed,  etc. 

HURLED.  Standard  in  newsdom  for  threw,  tossed, 
cast,  slung,  etc.  Just  to  show  what  can  be  done  by  skillful 
practitioners,  there  was  a  reporter  who  told  of  someone 
hurling  confetti. 

DUMPED.  The  old  reliable  for  use  in  weather  stories. 
Don’t  show  your  inexperience  by  saying  that  rain,  snow, 
hail,  or  whatever  else  is  served  up  from  on  high,  fell;  make 
it  was  dumped. 

BLACKENED  ACRES.  The  expression  of  preference 
to  describe  what  forest  and  brush  fires  do,  and  don’t  forget 
it.  Burn  over,  char,  incinerate,  scorch,  etc.,  are  all  second 
choice. 

DECLINED  COMMENT.  This  is  the  way  to  describe  a 
news  source  who  refuses  to  talk.  If  some  critic  points  out 
that  it  says  the  opposite  of  what  was  intended  (“declined 
to  comment”),  ignore  it.  People  will  know  what  you  mean. 

REVISED  DOWNWARD  (UPWARD).  Avoid  at  all 
costs  the  plain  words  cut  and  increase. 

DISASTER.  Anything  more  serious  than  a  bent  fender. 

TOME.  It  may  be  all  right  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  but  for 
heaven’s  sake  don’t  call  a  book  anything  but  a  tome. 

CONTENDED.  Use  it  instead  of  said,  whether  there 
was  contention  or  not. 

RAMPAGE.  Always  remember  that  this  is  what  a 
flooding  river  goes  on. 

LONE.  Use  instead  of  sole  or  only. 

LEAD,  LED;  LIE,  LAY.  If  you  ever  master  the  correct 
forms  of  these  verbs  you  may  be  excommunicated  from 
journalism.  That  is,  if  you  learn  not  to  write  “The  horses 
were  lead  (correctly,  led)  away”  and  “They  laid  (cor¬ 
rectly,  lay)  down  on  the  grass.” 

TIME  ELEMENTS.  Jam  them  into  the  lead  as  soon  as 
possible,  viz.,  “The  mayor  Tuesday  fired  the  chief  of 
police”  instead  of  “The  mayor  fired  the  chief  of  police 
Tuesday.”  Using  normal  English  word-order  (as  illus¬ 
trated)  will  cause  many  readers  to  trip  because  they  will 
not  expect  to  find  it  in  a  newspaper. 

FIRED  OFF.  The  way  the  press  describes  the  mailing  of 
letters.  Newsweek  has  had  a  special  mortar  designed  to 
fire  off  letters,  and  it  gets  plenty  of  use. 

KICKED  OFF.  What  a  wonderful,  fresh,  journalesy 
expression.  It  has  shoved  aside  began,  started,  initiated, 
commenced,  originated,  sprang,  introduced  and  scores 
more.  Never  use  any  of  these  others  while  kicked  off  is 
available. 
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Credibility. 

Illusion  or  reality? 

In  an  ad  that  ran  in  this  publication  on  August  2, 1986,  our  competitor  (the  Arkansas 
Democrat)  made  a  claim  about  market  share  in  an  attempt  to  "prove "  its  credibility 
to  you. 

The  ad  was  more  clever  than  accurate.  Here's  a  little  more  on  the  subject: 


Illusion 


Reality 

Arkansas  Democrat 
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A  few  details  behind  the  charts  and  graphs: 

•March  1978  Democrat  begins  distributing  approximately  70.000  free 

copies  of  Wednesday  paper.  Continues  until  June  1983. 

•December  1978  Democrat  begins  free  classified  advertising  to  private  parties. 

•January  1979  Democrat  begins  below-cost  pricing  to  certain  advertisers. 

($1  per  inch  rate  extended  to  major  retailers  if  they  matched 
Gazette  linage.) 

•October  1980  Special  rate  extended  to  realtors  in  exchange  for  matching 
Gazette  linage. 

•March  1981  Special  theater  discounts  begin. 

•April  1982  Trade-out  with  two  major  realtors. 

•August  1983  Offered  to  run  unlimited  advertising  for  $491,000.  Effective 

66%  discount  off  lowest  card  rate  for  major  retailer. 

•June  1984  Records  reveal  major  discounter  is  not  billed  for  any  pre¬ 

printed  inserts. 

During  the  same  period  the  Gazette  operated  at  a  profit  because  it  is  the  leader  in  paid 
advertising  and  paid  circulation. 

We  always  thought  advertising  claims  were  based  on  paid  space.  We've  always  been 
the  leader  in  paid  space.  We  are  still  the  leader  in  paid  space. 

We  have  never  offered  illusion  as  fact  and  don't  plan  to.  We've  never  sacrificed  accuracy 
to  be  clever  and  don't  plan  to.  .  . 

.  .  .that's  credibility.  For  the  Gazette  it's  a  167  year  habit,  still  very  much  in  fashion  for 
a  newspaper. 

There's  more  to  come. 


AtltAtisas  Cpazette. 

Source:  Little  Rock  newspapers,  Inc.,  Audited  rinancial  Statements  with  the  exception  of  tiie  year  1985  for  which 
audited  statements  were  not  available.  1985  figures  were  derived  from  internal  financial  statements 
available  as  Democrat  trial  documents. 


E&P  Research, Inc. 

Market  Research 
for  the 

Newspaper  Industry 


Why  buy  research 
to  let  it 
gather  dust? 

Let  E&P  Research,  Inc. 
show  you 
how  to  convert 
data  into  dollars. 


Modest-sized  newspapers 
need  reliable  information  to 
compete  for  the  advertising 
dollar  in  an  increasingly  complex 
media  environment. 

E&P  Research,  Inc.  has 
developed  a  unique  system  for 
minimizing  the  cost  of  research 
through  surveys  that  are 
standardized  and  yet  tailored  to 
your  individual  needs.  And  our 
services  don’t  end  with 
statistics  ...  we  help  you  to 
interpret  and  make  the  most  of 
the  research  data. 


Accurate,  affordable 
research 
that  works. 

E&P  Research,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  #  396 
Spring  House  Square 
Spring  House,  Pa.  19477 
809  North  Bethlehem  Pike 
(215)  643-9350 
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By  Doug  Borgstedt 


About  Awards 


NPF  fellowships.  Eleven  journalists  have  been  awarded 
National  Press  Foundation  fellowships  to  the  Graduate 
School  of  Banking  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

The  fellows  are:  Mark  Tatge,  Denver  Post;  Judith  Wen¬ 
zel,  Milwaukee  Journal',  Steve  Mathews,  Charlotte 
Observer;  Jim  McCartney,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch;  Jim  Suber,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital-Journal; 
Nunzio  Lupo,  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon;  Arlen  Boardman, 
Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent;  Kevin  Laval,  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan,  Oklahoma  City;  Ronald  Garbinski.  Michigan 
Business  Magazine;  Robert  Trigaux,  American  Banker; 
Diane  Solov,  Business  First,  Charleston,  Ohio. 

Outdoor  writer  wins  four.  Tampa  Tribune  outdoors 
editor  Frank  Sargeant  recently  won  four  awards  in  the 
Outdoor  Writers  of  America’s  annual  contest:  the  DuPont 
Mark  of  Excellence  in  Outdoor  Communication,  Dupont 
First  Award  in  Newspaper  Writing,  Stroh’s  Conservation 
First  Award  in  Newspaper  Writing  and  the  Outdoor  Wri¬ 
ters  of  America  Newspaper  Cranbait  Writing  Award. 
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Look  up.  A  dream  come  true  is  orbiting 
22,300  miles  above  your  head.  It's  the  high 
tech  cornerstone  of  the  AD/SAT  Network, 
a  satellite  that  delivers  ads 
directly  to  your  newspaper. 

At  the  speed  of  light. 

It  all  starts  with  one  solitary 
piece  of  repro  material  from  an 
advertising  agency,  and  ends 
moments  later  at  newspapers  across 
America  as  a  facsimile  that’s  a  dead 
ringer  for  the  original.  No  missing, 
mangled  or  delayed  ads.  No  missed 
insertions.  No  lost  revenue.  Plus  the 
bonus  of  an  on-line  message  system 
that,  for  the  first  time,  links  ad 
agencies,  newspapers  and  their 
representatives. 

This  fall  the  AD/SAT  Network 
goes  operational,  serving  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  demonstration 
newspapers. 

For  years  it’s  been  your 
dream.  Now  it’s  your  reality. 

And  it’s  time  for  you  to  join  the 
Network.  For  full  details,  contact 
AD/SAT,  527  West  34th  Street, 

New  york  City,  New  York  10001. 

Phone:  212/330-0678. 


We  deliver  newspaper  ads 
at  the  speed  of  light. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  fourth  estate 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


NWICO  makes  an  end  run 

The  proposal  for  a  New  World  Information  and  Communications 
Order,  that  nebulous  utopia  approved  and  formulated  under 
UNESCO  auspices  as  “an  evolving  and  continuous  process,”  has 
somehow  been  transferred  from  the  Paris  scene  to  United  Nations 
headquarters  in  New  York  City  where  the  UN  Information  Commit¬ 
tee  has  called  unequivocally  for  its  “establishment.” 

Only  the  most  dedicated  UNophile  could  explain  how  this  subject 
appeared  on  the  agenda  of  the  Information  Committee,  where  it  has 
appeared  for  some  time,  whose  proper  function  has  to  do  mainly  with 
the  information  policies  and  activities  of  the  United  Nations.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Committee  (which  has  69  members)  earlier  this  summer 
forced  through  approval  of  a  resolution  containing  57  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  the  information  and  communications  field.  Through  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  Soviet  bloc  with  developing  countries  the  vote  was  41 
yes,  11  no,  five  abstensions.  Not  a  single  Western  country  voted  for 
the  measure. 

The  language  of  the  resolution  is  right  out  of  UNESCO;  “All 
countries,  the  UN  system  as  a  whole  and  all  others  concerned,  should 
collaborate  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  world  information  and 
communication  order  based,  inter  alia,  on  the  free  circulation  and 
wider  and  better  balanced  dissemination  of  information,  guaran¬ 
teeing  diversity  of  sources  of  information  and  free  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  and,  in  particular,  the  urgent  need  to  change  the  dependent 
status  of  the  developing  countries  in  the  field  of  information  and 
communication,  as  the  principle  of  sovereign  equality  among  nations 
extends  also  to  this  field,  and  intended  also  to  strengthen  peace  and 
international  understanding,  enabling  all  persons  to  participate 
effectively  in  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  life  and  promot¬ 
ing  human  rights,  understanding  and  friendship  among  all  nations.” 

Whew! 

On  the  role  of  the  news  media,  the  resolution  “recommends 
.  .  .  appeals  to  .  .  .  the  international  media,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
support  for  the  efforts  of  the  international  community  towards  global 
development,  social  and  cultural  progress.” 

On  disarmament,  it  says:  “The  World  Disarmament  Campaign 
should  give  full  consideration  to  the  role  of  the  mass  media  ...  to 
promote  in  world  public  opinion  a  climate  .  .  .  conducive  to  peace  and 
disarmament.” 

Furthermore:  “The  Committee  of  Public  Information  stresses  that 
the  mass  media  should  contribute  to  the  fostering  of  mutual  respect, 
equality,  non-interference,  peace  and  development  and  should  not  be 
used  as  an  instrument  of  hostility  against  the  sovereignty  of  other 
States.” 

This  resolution  with  its  wide-ranging  recommendations  will  be 
considered  in  the  fall  by  the  much  larger  Special  Political  Committee 
and  finally  go  before  the  General  Assembly.  There,  according  to  the 
World  Press  Freedom  Committee,  it  will  probably  receive  “ritual 
approval.” 

It  is  possible  we  will  be  treated  to  a  complete  replay  of  the 
UNESCO  scenario  on  the  New  World  Information  and  Communica¬ 
tions  Order  when  it  reaches  the  General  Assembly. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Says  perversity  is  different  than  perversion 


About  “Sexual  Perversity  in  Chi¬ 
cago”  and  “About  Last  Night  .  . 
{E&P,  July  12) 

When  I  was  growing  up,  my  mother 
would  complain,  quite  accurately, 
that  I  was  “perverse.”  Even  today, 
some  say,  I  am  known  for  my  “per¬ 
versity,”  for  “obstinately  doing 
something  different  from  what  is  rea¬ 
sonable  or  required.” 

However,  my  mother  never 


accused  me  of  “perversion,”  an 
entirely  different  thing:  “a  preference 
for  a  form  of  sexual  activity  that  is 
considered  abnormal  or  unaccept¬ 
able.” 

My  mother  understood  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  perversity  and  perver¬ 
sion,  but  apparently  a  lot  of  people 
don’t;  the  Oxford  American  Dictio¬ 
nary  has  to  specifically  caution 
against  confusing  the  two. 


“Sexual  Perversity  in  Chicago”  is 
actually  a  very  tame  title  that  gets  its 
naughtiness  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  word  “perversity.”  If  that  was 
playwright  David  Mamet’s  intention, 
he  fooled  not  only  the  general  public, 
but  all  the  newspapers  who  balked  at 
running  ads  for  “Sexual  Perversity  in 
Chicago.” 

Elizabeth  Connor 
Gains ville,  Fla. 


Farm  news  is  not  a  dying  beat 


I  feel  compelled  to  react  to  Mark 
Fitzgerald’s  article  “The  Changing 
Role  of  the  Farm  Editor”  (Editor  & 
Publisher,  June  21,  1986). 

I  have  seen  a  great  number  of 
changes  in  the  field  of  farm  journalism 
particularly  in  the  past  few  years.  As 
one  who  was  on  the  receiving  end  of 
farm  editors’  questions  for  five  years 

Recommends 
‘Shop  Taik’ 

I’m  compelled  to  recommend  that 
every  working  journalist  who  dreams 
of  one  day  teaching  journalism  at  a 
university  be  urged  to  read  the  excel¬ 
lent  “Shop  Talk”  article  by  C.  Bick¬ 
ford  Lucas  in  your  July  5  edition. 

As  a  journalism  educator  with  a 
decade  of  media  experience,  plus  the 
appropriate  academic  credentials  to 
belong  on  a  university  faculty.  I’m 
often  frustrated  by  both  scholars  who 
do  not  recognize  the  need  for  faculty 
who  have  working  media  experience 
and  by  former  practitioners  who  now 
teach  but  do  not  realize  the  journalism 
professor’s  job  also  includes 
research.  Bickford  painted  a  fairly 
accurate  picture  in  explaining  the 
rigorous  demands,  hard  work  and 
long  hours  that  face  those  who  teach 
journalism. 

Frequently,  I’m  approached  by 
journalists  and  public  relations  people 
who  want  to  “retire  into  teaching.” 
While  many  of  us  who  run  university- 
based  journalism  programs  often  are 
in  the  market  for  practitioners  who 
want  to  teach,  we’re  looking  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  work,  not  for  people 
who  want  to  retire. 

Donald  K.  Wright 

(Wright  is  chairman,  Dept,  of  Commu¬ 
nication,  Univ.  of  South  Alabama, 
Mobile.) 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  30,  1986 


while  Agriculture  Secretary,  I  saw 
questions  and  articles  on  a  much 
wider  range  of  topics  than  tradition¬ 
ally  is  the  case. 

Ag  coverage  has  expanded  as  more 
and  more  realize  how  important  the 
food  and  fiber  system  is  to  us  all.  I 
think  we  will  see  accelerated  cover¬ 
age  of  how  agriculture  fits  into  the 
total  food  system. 

Tax  reform  and  transportation 
deregulation  are  just  two  issues  I  can 

A  good  party 

Regarding  your  recent  editorial. 
Liberty  Weekend  was  a  party  and  a 
good  reason  to  have  one.  The  200th  is 
an  opportunity  to  pause,  reflect, 
remember  and  discuss  the  ideas  and 
ideals  that  have  carried  us  through  to 
today.  Don’t  even  suggest  that  it 
should  match  the  hoopla  and  hysteria. 

However,  Liberty  was  a  good 
party,  wasn’t  it? 

Stephen  B.  Waters 

(Waters  is  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Rome  Sentinel  Co.) 


think  of  that  affect  not  only  produc¬ 
tion  agriculture,  but  also  distributors 
(my  new  area),  retailers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  The  reason  is  simple.  The  audi¬ 
ence  —  once  farmers  solely  con¬ 
cerned  with  production  issues  —  has 
been  much  more  sophisticated  as  far¬ 
mers  and  urban  readers  become  more 
interested  in  a  variety  of  issues. 

The  field  of  farm  journalism  isn’t 
dying,  but  its  traditional  role  is 
changing.  I  see  this  trend  toward 
coverage  of  the  entire  food  system  as 
continuing. 

John  Block 

(Block  is  currently  president  of  the 
National-American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association.) 

Short  takes 

The  video  depicts  the  long-haired 
British  poseur  being  pursued  by  a  sul¬ 
try  blonde,  who,  like  so  many  women 
in  MTV  videos,  wiles  away  the  hours 
performing  stripteases  .  .  .  — Los 
Angeles  Times. 


BREOKTHROUGHBBim 

What’s  New  in  Science,  Medicine  and  Technolosy 

Keep  your  readers  up  to  date  with  Breakthroush  Briefs,  a  timely, 
versatile  feature  of  short  takes  on  far-reachins  developments  that 
change  their  lives. 

yU/UC  Available  weekly. 

To  order  call  Chuck  Weiss  or  Dan  Barber  in  New  York,  800-972-3550  or 
212-645-3000/Bill  Hissinbotham  in  Ft.  Worth,  817-292-8165/ 

Paul  Finch  in  Los  Anseles,  213-852-1579. 

SPElCmpnilBES-S^^  SALES 

130  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y  1(X)11 


If  your  media  plan  doesn’t  include  the  New 
Orleans  market,  you’re  missing  a  vital  piece  of  the 
action.  By  paid  circulation,  The  Times-Picayune/ 
The  States-Item  is  ranked  28th  in  the  country. 


For  more  information  on  the  New  Orleans 
market,  let  our  national  advertising  manager  speak 
his  piece.  Call  Lester  Key  at  (504)  826-3075. 


BUY  SMART.  BUY  THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE/THE  STATES-ITEM. 

_ - — 1  Source;  American  Newspaper  Market's  Circulation  ’84/’85 
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What  Congress  quotes 

When  U.S.  senators  and  representatives  cite  information  or  opinions  from 
the  media,  they  overwheimingiy  refer  to  newspapers  rather  than  broadcasts 


By  James  E.  Roper 

When  U.S.  senators  and  represen¬ 
tatives  cite  information  or  opinions 
from  the  media,  they  refer  over¬ 
whelmingly  to  newspapers  rather 
than  broadcasts. 

And  congressmen  prefer  home¬ 
town  papers  rather  than  national 
publications,  and  news  stories  rather 
than  editorials  or  columnists. 

These  are  the  findings  of  a  survey 
made  by  Jean  Rainey  Associates,  a 
Washington  public  relations  firm.  It 
tabulated  media  mentions  in  congres¬ 
sional  floor  debate  or  extension  of 
remarks  from  Jan.  21  through  May  31. 

The  survey  found  that  among  total 
mentions  of  1,541  for  all  media,  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  were  cited 
1,301  times,  while  broadcasts  were 
named  only  37  times,  with  22  of  these 
coming  in  a  single  chronology  of 
broadcast  coverage  of  the  U.S. 
bombing  of  Libya. 

Rainey  Associates  said  the  figures 
did  not  necessarily  measure  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  competing  media,  but  the 
findings  were  “an  indication  of  the 
reading,  viewing  and  listening  habits 
of  members  of  Congress  and  their 
staffs.” 

In  explaining  the  congressmens’ 
frequent  references  to  papers  in  their 
own  districts,  Rainey  quoted  Sen. 
Patrick  J.  Leahy  (D-Vt.)  as  relating 
how  he  told  a  major  publisher  that  he 
“had  far  more  concern  about  the 
Weatherfied ( Vt.)  Weekly  taking  issue 
with  me,  because  it  is  read  by  far  more 
Vermonters  but  also  (because)  it  is  far 
more  typical  of  Vermont  thinking.” 

Still,  the  individual  papers  cited 
most  often  were  ones  which  are  easily 
available  in  Washington  each  morn¬ 
ing  and,  in  that  respect,  are  somewhat 
like  home-town  publications: 
Washington  Post,  235  mentions;  New 
York  Times,  200;  Wall  Street  Journal 


60,  and  Washington  Times,  39  —  the 
latter  something  of  a  surprise  in  view 
of  its  comparatively  small  circulation. 

Next  in  line  were  Los  Angeles 
Times  29;  Boston  Globe  24,  Christian 
Science  Monitor  21,  Baltimore  Sun 
13,  USA  Today  12  and  Journal  of 
Commerce  10. 


Also  getting  five  or  more  mentions 
were  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  Miami  Herald,  New 
York  Post,  Indianapolis  Star,  News- 
day  and  Omaha  World-Herald.  Other 
citations  were  scattered  widely 
among  home-town  newspapers,  with 
44  of  these  publications  named  in  May 
alone. 

Among  broadcasters,  NBC  was 
mentioned  15  times,  ABC  11,  CBS  7 
and  local  stations  4  during  the  Janu- 
ary-May  period.  Wire  services  got  8 
mentions. 

Business  Week  led  the  large  general 
interest  and  business  magazines  with 
20  mentions.  Trailing  were  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  7,  Time  6, 
Newsweek  5,  and  Reader’s  Digest 
and  Parade  5  each. 

Journals  and  trade  publications 
with  more  limited  audiences  included 
National  Journal  with  9,  New 
Republic  6,  and  National  Law  Jour¬ 
nal  3. 

A  great  variety  of  economic,  tech¬ 
nical  and  other  specialized  publica¬ 
tions  occasionally  made  their  way 
into  the  Congressional  Record. 

“Editorials  are  popularly  believed 
to  get  greater  attention  and  have 


greater  impact  in  Congress  than  news 
stories,”  Rainey  concluded.  “News 
stories  appear  to  be  equally  effective, 
if  not  more  so,  on  the  basis  of  the 
frequency  with  which  they  are 
mentioned  ....  The  major  colum¬ 
nists  widely  believed  to  have  the 
greatest  influence  on  Congress  are 


infrequently  mentioned  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord.” 

No  columnist  got  more  than  three 
mentions.  Those  cited  included  Mike 
Royko,  George  Will,  William  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Jack  Anderson  and  Georgie 
Anne  Geyer. 

Comment  period 
extended  for  JOA 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department  (Aug. 
22)  extended  for  30  days  the  period  for 
public  comment  on  the  proposed  joint 
operating  agreement  between  the 
Detroit  News  and  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Acting  Attorney  General  Arnold  I. 
Burns  said  he  ordered  the  exten¬ 
sion  —  now  due  to  end  Sept.  23  — 
because  no  decision  has  been  taken 
on  requests  by  both  papers  to  keep 
certain  documents  confidential. 

About  70,000  documents  have  been 
filed  by  the  newspapers  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  JOA. 

Lawyers  for  both  papers  were  con¬ 
sidering  challenging  the  deadline 
extension. 


The  survey  found  that  among  total  mentions  of  1,541 
for  all  media,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  were  cited 
1,301  times,  while  broadcasts  were  named  only 
37  times . . . 


Tax  bill  won’t  force  sale,  says  Houston  Chronicle  president 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Sales  rumors  swirled  around  the 
Houston  Chronicle  again  as  the  tax 
reform  bill  emerged  from  Congress 
without  an  amendment  allowing 
Houston  Endowment  Inc.  to  continue 
its  ownership. 

However,  Chronicle  president 
Richard  J.V.  Johnson  emphatically 
denied  that  Texas’  largest  newspaper 
is  on  the  block. 

“The  Endowment  tells  me  (the 
Chronicle)  is  not  for  sale,”  Johnson 
said  in  a  telephone  interview. 

Despite  those  protestations,  the 
paper  has  received  numerous 
“unsolicited  offers,  calls,  what  have 
you”  from  interested  media  compa¬ 
nies,  Johnson  said. 

That  interest  isn’t  new,  Johnson 
says. 

“Ever  since  1969,  we’ve  gotten  the 


same  calls,”  he  said. 

What  has  sparked  renewed  interest 
was  the  recent  announcement  by 
U.S.  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  (D-Tex.) 
that  he  would  not  try  to  attach  an 
amendment  to  the  tax  bill  allowing  the 
Endowment  to  continue  its  100% 
ownership  of  the  Chronicle. 

Under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1%9, 
the  Endowment,  like  other  charitable 
foundations  that  own  operating  com¬ 
panies,  is  required  to  divest  itself  of  at 
least  50%  ownership  of  the  paper  by 
May  1989. 

Bentsen  did  not  close  the  door  to 
the  possibility  that  another  effort 
might  be  made  to  continue  Endow¬ 
ment  ownership,  Johnson  noted,  but 
he  said  the  senator’s  announcement 
was  nonetheless  disappointing. 

“It  puts  a  pretty  big  dent  in  some  of 
our  hopes,”  he  said.  “But  we  always 


understood  it  would  be  a  tough  battle, 
and  our  planning  continues.” 

The  Chronicle  is  widely  considered 
a  desirable  newspaper  property, 
despite  Houston’s  current  oil-bust 
economy  and  revitalized  competition 
from  the  Houston  Post. 

For  one  thing,  the  Chronicle  has 
continued  to  maintain  wide  ad  share 
and  circulation  leads  over  the  Post, 
which  was  bought  by  the  Toronto- 
based  Star  Co.  in  1983. 

According  to  the  March  31  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  FAS-FAX  fig¬ 
ures,  the  Chronicle  has  a  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  425,434  to  the  Post’s  316,209 
and  is  far  ahead  on  Sundays,  528,153 
against  373,573. 

The  Post,  however,  has  been 
buoyed  by  two  Simmons-Scarbor- 
ough  reports  that  put  its  readership 
higher  than  the  Chronicle’s. 


SPJjSDX  gets  okay  for  First  Amendment  ad  campaign 


Project  Watchdog,  a  campaign  by 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journal- 
ists-Sigma  Delta  Chi,  has  received 
final  approval  from  the  Advertising 
Council  to  begin  fundraising  for  the 
public  service  ad  campaign  designed 
to  increase  public  awareness  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

While  the  Ad  Council  will  provide 
Project  Watchdog  with  some  $20  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  donated  print  ad  space 
and  broadcast  time  the  first  year,  SPJ- 
SDX  must  raise  almost  $400,000  to 
meet  production  costs  for  developing 
the  print,  audio  and  video  ads, 
according  to  Russell  C.  Tornabene, 
executive  officer  of  SPJ .  Over  the  five 
years  during  which  the  campaign  is 
slated  to  run,  Tornabene  said  the 
organization  will  have  to  raise  some 
$1.2  million. 

The  New  York-based  ad  agency  of 
Lowe  Marschalk  Inc.  is  developing 
the  campaign  at  the  request  of  the  Ad 


Council  and  has  come  up  with  the 
theme,  “If  the  press  didn’t  tell  us, 
who  would?” 

The  campaign  is  timed  to  peak  dur¬ 
ing  the  bicentennial  celebration  of  the 
Constitution,  Tornabene  said,  adding 
that  the  idea  might  not  be  as  fresh  if 
they  waited  for  the  2()0th  anniversary 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  1991. 

Two  orientation  meetings  —  one  in 
Chicago  on  Sept.  11,  and  one  in  New 
York  on  Sept.  12  —  have  been  set  up 
for  media  executives  who  will  accom¬ 
pany  Watchdog  fundraisers  when 
they  call  on  media  owners,  Tor¬ 
nabene  said. 

Part  of  the  Ad  Council’s  require¬ 
ment  is  that  Watchdog  have  some  sort 
of  response  mechanism.  Thus,  the 
ads  will  be  accompanied  by  either  a 
Washington  box  number  to  write  to  or 
an  8()0-number  to  call  for  more  infor¬ 
mation.  Those  who  do  respond  will  be 
sent  a  brochure  explaining  the  history 


of  the  First  Amendment  and  what  it 
means,  Tornabene  said. 

The  respondent’s  names  and 
addresses  will  be  entered  into  a  com¬ 
puter  system  and  then  sorted  by  zip 
code  and  sent  to  the  nearest  profes¬ 
sional  chapter,  he  continued.  The 
chapter  will  then  use  those  names  as  a 
sort  of  master  list  when  inviting  peo¬ 
ple  to  a  town  hall-like  public  event  in 
their  area. 

The  Watchdog  name  was  adopted 
from  a  speech  by  Alan  Barth,  former 
editorial  writer  for  the  Washington 
Post.  Barth  drew  an  analogy  between 
the  press  and  a  barking  watchdog.  He 
said,  “If  you  want  a  watchdog  to  warn 
you  of  intruders,  you  must  put  up  with 
a  certain  amount  of  mistaken  barking. 
Some  extraneous  barking  is  the  price 
you  must  pay  for  his  service  as  a 
watchdog.” 


Wash.  Post  policy  calls  for  more  blacks  In  real  estate  ads 


The  Washington  Post  has  a  new 
policy  designed  to  ensure  that  more 
black  models  are  used  in  real  estate 
ads  in  the  newspaper  to  better  reflect 
a  cross-section  of  the  Washington 
area. 

According  to  published  reports,  the 
new  policy  says  blacks  must  make  up 
at  least  25%  of  each  real  estate  adver¬ 
tisement  using  three  or  more  models. 
Blacks  make  up  about  28%  of  the 
metropolitan  area  population,  which 
includes  suburbs  in  Virginia  and 


Maryland. 

In  ads  for  a  particular  development 
that  show  one  model,  one  or  two  cou¬ 
ples,  or  a  family,  at  least  one  out  of 
four  ads  is  to  include  one  or  more 
blacks.  The  policy  will  also  enforce 
federal  standards  requiring  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Equal  Housing  Oppor¬ 
tunity  logo  in  ads. 

The  policy,  which  will  go  into  effect 
Sept.  5,  was  negotiated  with  the  Post 
by  the  Washington  Lawyers  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  after 


results  of  a  16-month  survey  of  real 
estate  ads  was  brought  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  attention. 

The  survey,  conducted  between 
Jan.  1,  1985  and  April  19,  1986,  found 
that  of  the  5,300  models  depicted  in 
1,6(X)  real  estate  ads  in  the  newspa¬ 
per,  less  than  2%  were  black.  The 
study  also  found  that  91%  of  the  ads 
either  did  not  display  Equal  Housing 
Opportunity  logos  or  displayed  logos 
not  in  compliance  with  federal  guide¬ 
lines. 
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Threatened  with  extinction? 

Black  newspaper  publishers,  faced  with  declining  sales,  say  their  survival 
depends  on  luring  both  readers  and  talent  away  from  the  ‘white’  media 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

After  flourishing  for  decades 
despite  segregation,  economic 
depression  and  virulent  bigotry, 
America’s  black  press  now  is  ailing  — 
a  victim,  in  many  ways,  of  its  own 
success. 

If  the  downward  spiral  of  the  black 
press  continues,  blacks  —  and  the 
nation  —  risk  the  loss  altogether  of  a 
vital  news  medium. 

Those  worries  dominated  two 
seminars  and  numerous  private  con¬ 
versations  at  the  11th  annual  news¬ 
makers  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Black  Journalists,  held 
Aug.  13-17  in  Dallas. 

In  a  crowded  convention  that  dra¬ 
matized  the  increasing  success  of 
black  journalists,  the  declining  status 
of  the  once-proud  black  newspapers 
stood  out  in  melancholy  relief. 


In  fact,  the  lack  of 
interested  black 
journalists  is  so  acute, 
Miller  said,  that  he  has 
been  forced  to  hire  a 
number  of  white 
reporters  to  fill  out  the 
staff. 


Black  newspapers  were  once  the 
only  news  medium  —  and  virtually 
the  only  effective  protest  voice  — 
blacks  had  in  this  country.  Every  city 
with  a  black  population  of  any  signifi¬ 
cant  size  had  a  black  paper  —  often  a 
daily. 

“If  you  wanted  to  know  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  black  community  30 
years  ago,  you  had  to  go  to  the  black 
press,”  Houston  Defender  owner 
Sonceria  Messiah  said. 

Black  papers  campaigned  cease¬ 
lessly  against  Jim  Crow  segregation 
laws  and  for  equal  rights.  One  news¬ 
paper,  the  Chicago  Defender,  almost 
single-handedly  began  the  northern 
immigration  of  blacks  from  the  South 
by  writing  of  the  many  opportunities. 

Now,  however,  black-oriented 
newspapers  are  losing  readers,  jour¬ 
nalists  and  advertisers  to  “white” 
newspapers  and  broadcast  stations, 
numerous  owners  and  publishers 
said. 


“Black  people  don’t  read  black 
newspapers  (because)  primarily  what 
they  remember  is  the  rag  —  the  crime 
and  violence.  We  have  lost  reader- 
ship,  and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  have  to  be  more  creative,”  Hous¬ 
ton  Defender’s  Messiah  said. 

Even  worse,  black  journalists,  too, 
are  losing  interest  in  the  black  press, 
several  publishers  said. 

“The  options  available  to  black 
journalists  have  changed  enormously 
in  the  past  20  years,”  said  Melvin 
Miller,  owner  of  the  Bay  State  Banner 
in  Boston. 

“When  we  checked  the  universities 
(in  Boston)  we  found  only  five  (black 
journalism  students)  who  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  print,”  Miller  said. 

In  fact,  the  lack  of  interested  black 
journalists  is  so  acute.  Miller  said, 
that  he  has  been  forced  to  hire  a  num¬ 
ber  of  white  reporters  to  fill  out  the 
staff. 

Even  those  black  journalists  who 
do  write  for  the  black  press  too  often 
quickly  jump  to  more  “prestigious” 
jobs  with  white-owned  papers,  the 
black  owners  complained. 

“I  look  everywhere  for  reporters.  I 
train  people  —  and  interestingly,  I 
have  had  people  leave  to  work  for  less 
money”  in  the  white  media.  Miller 
said. 

The  result  is  that  black  newspapers 
increasingly  serve  as  a  kind  of  free 
farm  system  for  white  papers  who 
want  minority  journalists. 

“The  dailies  will  steal  your  peo¬ 
ple,”  Chicago  Defender  owner  John 
Sengstacke  declared. 

“After  you  have  shown  your  peo¬ 
ple  how  to  get  the  contacts,  how  to 
compose  the  stories,  how  to  develop 
award-winning  stories,  and  then  the 
white  media  comes  around  and  says, 
‘How  would  you  like  to  make 
$35,000?’  —  $10,000  to  $15,000  or 
$20,000  more  than  they  do  now,”  said 
Sengstacke,  whose  Chicago  paper  is 
one  of  only  a  handful  of  remaining 
black-oriented  dailies. 

Black  journalists  had  ample  chance 
to  pursue  those  opportunities  at  the 
convention,  which  seemed  at  times  to 
be  overrun  with  eager  recruiters  from 
mainstream  newspapers. 

Journalists  also  packed  convention 
seminars  that  concentrated  on  career 
advancement.  A  session  on  office 
politics,  for  example,  was  standing 
room  only,  while  a  simultaneous 


seminar  on  developing  sources  was 
only  lightly  attended. 

Indeed,  a  common  complaint  by 
black  owners  at  the  convention  was 
that  young  black  journalists  are  more 
interested  in  their  career  path  than 
Freedom  Road. 

At  a  luncheon,  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commissioner  Mary  Frances  Berry 
was  moved  to  admonish  the  journal¬ 
ists  that  “people  did  not  march  and  go 
to  jail  and  die  in  the  civil  rights  move¬ 
ment  so  you  could  spend  your  time 
promoting  your  own  career  by  any 
means  necessary.” 

But  in  many  ways  this  putative 
change  in  black  journalists  mirrors 
similar  changes  in  the  black  commu¬ 
nity  itself,  several  publishers  said. 

And  those  changes,  they  added,  are 
also  hurting  black  papers. 


Black  newspapers 
increasingly  serve  as  a 
kind  of  free  farm  system 
for  white  papers  who 
want  minority 
journalists. 


“The  real  concern  that  I  have  is 
how  the  market  is  changing,”  Bay 
State  Banner’s  Miller  said. 

“Affluent  blacks  have  moved  out 
of  the  ghetto  .  .  .  (and)  what  you 
have  left  too  much  in  the  center  city  is 
the  group  advertisers  call  ‘the  under¬ 
class.’  And  advertisers  don’t  perceive 
this  group  as  the  one  they  want  to 
send  their  message  to,”  he  added. 

This  too  often  leaves  black  news¬ 
papers  with  only  a  few  advertising 
segments,  said  Louvell  Beaulieu, 
publisher  of  the  New  Orleans  Specta¬ 
tor  News-Journal. 

“I  find  advertisers,  and  I’m  talking 
here  about  white  advertisers,  are  very 
hard  to  get  on  board.  Consequently, 
we  have  to  depend  on  the  cigarette 
and  liquor  advertisers,”  Beaulieu 
said. 

Even  more  of  a  disappointment,  he 
said,  is  that  “black  businesses  really 
don’t  understand  the  importance  of 
advertising.” 

Complicating  the  Spectator  News- 
Journal’s  problems  is  a  recent 
increase  in  the  number  of  black- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Black  press 
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oriented  publications,  each  appealing 
to  a  different  interest  such  as  busi¬ 
nesses  or  entertainment.  The  paper 
has  also,  of  course,  had  to  cope  with 
the  economic  slowdown  that  has 
gripped  New  Orleans  for  nearly  two 
years. 

Once  published  weekly,  the  paper 
recently  moved  to  twice-weekly 
publication,  and  will  soon  go  to 
monthly  publication,  Beaulieu  said. 

A  number  of  publishers  were  pessi¬ 
mistic  about  the  future  of  the  black 
press  —  especially  new  publications. 

“Unless  you’re  prepared  to  lose  a 
whole  lot  of  money,  you  simply  can’t 
do  it,’’  one  publisher  said  privately. 
“A  lot  of  these  guys  talk  about  how 
things  used  to  be,  but  it’s  changed  and 
it’s  very,  very  hard  for  a  black  paper 


just  starting  out  to  get  up  on  its  feet.’’ 

Still,  the  need  for  black  newspapers 
has  not  decreased,  many  journalists 
stressed. 

“I  personally  do  not  believe  the 
metro  press  gives  a  balanced  view 
about  the  direction  of  the  news,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  black  community,”  said 
Jim  Goodwin,  publisher  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Eagle  in  Tulsa. 

“1  think  (the  black  press)  serves  not 
as  an  additional  source  of  informa¬ 
tion,  but  as  an  alternative  point  of 
view,”  he  added. 

And  black  newspapers  remain 
essential  as  a  way  of  focusing  atten¬ 
tion  on  ignored  issues,  said  Charles 
Jackson,  editor  of  the  Dallas  Weekly. 

“We  have  a  transit  authority  here, 
DART,  that  was  not  covered  until  the 
Dallas  Weekly  started  putting  it  on 
the  front  page  every  week.  Now  it  is 
being  covered  by  everybody,”  he 
said. 

Black  newspapers  also  have  an 
international  role  in  covering  the 


black  diaspora,  said  William  Tatum,  a 
co-owner  of  the  Amsterdam  News  in 
New  York  City. 

“I  was  just  at  the  (Organization  of 
African  Unity)  meeting  in  .  .  . 
Ethiopia  and  only  two  (American) 
newspapers  were  there,  the  Amster¬ 
dam  News  and  Chicago  Defender,” 
he  said. 

And  there  were  also  indications 
that  the  black  press  will  survive 
despite  its  current  travails. 

For  one  thing,  the  urge  to  start  their 
own  newspaper  still  stirs  in  many 
journalists. 

And  many  of  these  black  journalists 
have  moved  to  the  black  press  after 
disappointing  experiences  with  the 
metro  dailies. 

The  Spectator  News-Journal’s 
Beaulieu,  for  example,  was  an  urban 
affairs  reporter  at  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  who  said  he  left 
“essentially  .  .  .  because  of  the  lim¬ 
ited  opportunities.” 


Newspapers  learning  to  manage  multi-cultural  newsrooms 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Now  that  the  hiring  of  “token” 
minority  journalists  has  all  but  disap¬ 
peared,  newspapers  face  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  challenge  of  managing  news¬ 
rooms  drawn  from  a  mix  of  different 
cultures. 

A  big  problem,  according  to  a  panel 
at  the  recent  National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists  convention,  is  that 
newsroom  executives  are  notoriously 
poor  managers. 

For  one  thing,  the  journalists  who 
become  newsroom  managers  almost 
never  have  any  management  training, 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter  Manuel 
Galvan  points  out. 

“Can  you  imagine,  if  any  other  in¬ 
dustry  was  like  that,  we  would  blast 
them  terribly,”  he  said. 

For  another  thing,  news  organiza¬ 
tions  rarely  invest  in  formalized  sensi¬ 
tivity  training  to  smooth  the  transition 
from  a  homogenous  newsroom  to  a 
multi-cultural  one. 

“We  have  no  sensitivity  program. 
We  hire  people  with  a  lot  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  they  pick  that  up  in  the 
school  of  hard  knocks,”  said  Joe 
Saitta,  news  manager  of  Fox  Televi¬ 
sion’s  KTTV  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  result  of  these  laissez  faire 
management  practices  is  too  often 
frustrated  minority  journalists. 

A  1985  survey,  for  example,  found 
that  fully  40%  of  minority  journalists 
with  at  least  seven  years  expericence 
expected  to  leave  the  profession.  By 
contrast,  just  22%  of  experienced 


white  journalists  expected  to  leave 
the  news  business. 

“We  build  barriers  among 
ourselves  because  of  our  cultural  dif¬ 
ferences,”  said  Ben  Johnson,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri’s  multi-cultural  management 
program. 


“We  build  barriers 
among  ourselves 
because  of  our  cultural 
differences .... 
Sometimes  that  makes 
it  difficult  to  get 
assignments  done.” 


“Sometimes  that  makes  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  assignments  done,”  he 
continued.  “Journalists  will  say, 
‘What  is  it  you  want  me  to  do,  Mr. 
City  Editor?’  In  the  same  way, 
minority  journalists  can  bring  a  fresh 
perspective  to  news,”  the  Tribune’s 
Galvin  said. 

Galvin  noted,  for  example,  that  he 
was  once  asked  by  a  Minnesota  jour¬ 
nalist  why  that  newspaper  needed 
minority  reporters  “since  we  don’t 
have  minorities  in  our  community.” 
“I  was  taken  aback,”  Galvin 
recalled.  With  news  of  South  Africa 
and  the  Mexican  economic  crisis 
dominating  headlines,  he  said,  “How 
can  you  tell  me  not  having  a  minority 


on  the  staff  would  not  help  (that 
coverage)?”  Indeed,  minority  hiring 
has  paid  off  journalistically  for  two 
news  organizations  represented  on 
the  discussion  panel. 

KTTV’s  Saitta,  for  example,  said 
the  diversity  of  his  newsroom  has 
compensated  for  its  relatively  small 
size,  just  85  people. 

“We  have  never  missed  a  story  that 
the  network  (affilitated  stations)  — 
with  their  200  —  have  had. 
We  are  that  plugged  in.  We  get  tipped. 
We  get  calls  from  the  Hispanic  com¬ 
munity,  for  example,  when  something 
is  going  down,”  Saitta  said. 

Gannett,  too,  has  had  much  suc¬ 
cess  with  its  more  integrated  news¬ 
room,  USA  Today  senior  editor 
Nancy  Woodhull  said. 

“It’s  not  about  skin  color.  I  think 
what  we’re  talking  about  is  managing 
people  who  come  to  the  newsroom 
with  many  points  of  view.  When  you 
put  a  whole  bunch  of  different  opin¬ 
ions  together,  you  get  a  lot  of 
clashes  —  but  you  also  get  a  lot  of 
excitement,”  Woodhull  said. 

This  style  of  management,  though, 
demands  leaders  who  will  not  only 
respect  all  viewpoints  —  and  com¬ 
municate  that  respect  —  but  also  will 
be  strong  enough  to  carry  out  whatev¬ 
er  is  decided,  she  said. 

To  help  in  that  process,  Gannett’s 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  papers,  the  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
several  years  ago  hired  a  psychologist 
to  conduct  “awareness  sessions” 
among  editors  and  reporters. 
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Black  journalists  told  to  master  the  art  of 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

“When  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter 
Pamela  Mooreland  starts  her  car  up 
on  the  way  home  after  work,  it  imme¬ 
diately  fills  with  the  sounds  of  a  black 
radio  station. 

The  music,  she  told  a  seminar  at  the 
recent  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists  convention,  “makes  me 
feel  I’m  home;  it’s  like  saying,  ‘this  is 
who  you  are.’  ’’ 

It’s  also  a  reprieve,  she  said,  after  a 
workday  in  a  newsroom  that  operates 
almost  exclusively  according  to  a 
subtle  —  and  sometimes  not  so 
subtle  —  white  ethos. 

As  more  blacks  enter  the  news¬ 
room,  more  are  also  studying  how  to 
succeed  under  the  largely  unspoken 
code  of  conduct  they  find  in  majority- 
owned  papers. 

At  the  NABJ  convention  in  Dallas, 
for  example,  young  black  journalists 
packed  the  session  titled,  “Games 
your  boss  will  never  tell  you:  Playing 
office  politics  for  fun  and  profit.’’ 

Speakers  at  the  seminar  empha¬ 
sized  that  blacks  must  become  adept 
at  office  politics  to  move  up  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

New  York  Times  deputy  national 
editor  Paul  Delaney  said  he  resisted 
the  game  for  a  long  time. 

“To  me,  it  was  detrimental,”  he 
said.  “I  think  it  slowed  up  my  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  field.” 

And  in  the  beginning,  Delaney  said. 


he  did  a  number  of  things  wrong. 

There  was,  for  example,  his  atti¬ 
tude  towards  ties.  He  hated  them. 

“I  developed  a  reputation  for 
never,  ever,  wearing  a  tie,”  Delaney 
said. 

Now,  however,  Delaney  warns 
blacks  beginning  in  the  business  “not 
to  come  to  the  newsroom  —  unless 
you’re  covering  a  rock  concert  or  a 
riot  —  dressed  like  I  am  today.”  That 
day  he  was  wearing  casual  slacks  and 
an  oversized  shirt  with  a  loud  pattern. 


Speakers  at  the 
seminar  emphasized  that 
biacks  must  become 
adept  at  office  poiitics  to 
move  up  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 


Dress,  in  fact,  was  one  subject  that 
all  the  panelists  emphasized. 

“1  always  try  to  dress  one  level 
ahead,”  the  Los  Angeles  Times’ 
Mooreland  said.  “If  this  is  what  the 
reporters  are  dressing  like,  and  this  is 
what  the  editors  are  dressing  like  —  I 
dress  like  the  editors.” 

The  journalists  also  emphasized  the 
importance  of  connecting  with  helpful 
people. 

“Get  a  rabbi,”  Delaney  said. 


newsroom  politics 

“Your  first  rabbi  is  the  person  who 
hired  you  .  .  .  (but)  you  have  to,  in 
the  course  of  office  politics,  spread 
yourself  throughout  the  field.  Don’t 
rely  on  one  rabbi.” 

“There  have  been  several  people  in 
my  life  who  have  helped  .  .  .  .But  it 
always  took  hard  work,  too,”  said 
Velma  Cato,  New  York  City  bureau 
chief  of  NBC  News. 

For  black  journalists  entering  a  new 
newsroom,  the  best  bet  is  to  immedi¬ 
ately  seek  out  another  black 
employee,  Mooreland  said. 

“You  need  to  know  who’s  con¬ 
nected  to  whom,  who  is  one  whose 
team  gets  that  great  assignment  — 
and  how  did  he  get  it?”  she  said. 

At  the  same  time,  black  journalists 
must  do  some  socializing  with  white 
reporters  and  editors,  the  panelists 
said. 

“If  you  don’t  like  to  have  drinks 
with  white  folks,  don’t  look  to  move 
up  in  management,”  Delaney  said. 

While  the  journalists  at  the  NABJ 
seminar  indicated  they  did  not  exactly 
jump  into  office  politics  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  they  also  said  they  did  not  fear 
that  career  games  have  somehow 
blunted  their  black  self-awareness. 

“I’ve  always  felt  you  can  storm  the 
Bastille  in  a  shirt  and  tie,”  Delaney 
said. 

“That’s  not  a  matter  of  dress  — 
it’s  a  matter  of  heart,”  NBC’s  Cato 
said. 


White  House  overhauls  press  pass  procedures 


By  James  E.  Roper 

The  White  House  is  changing  its 
procedure  for  issuing  press  passes. 

As  the  currently  outstanding  1800 
passes  expire,  the  White  House  plans 
to  renew  the  passes  only  for  media 
personnel  who  “regularly”  cover  the 
White  House,  said  White  House 
spokesman  Dale  Petroskey. 

In  such  cases,  said  Petroskey, 
“regularly”  means  “almost  daily” 
except  for  Washington  bureau  man¬ 
agers  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
attend  all  routine  briefings,  often 
twice  a  day,  and  other  press  room 
activities. 

Passes  expire  in  the  month  of  the 
holder’s  birthday  and,  said  Petro¬ 
skey,  only  a  few  persons  have  been 
affected  by  the  new  procedure  so  far. 

Petroskey  said  the  change  will  not 
significantly  limit  the  media’s  access 
to  the  White  House  because  the 
admission  procedure  for  persons 
without  passes  is  being  relaxed.  In  the 


past,  a  reporter  without  a  regular  pass 
could  be  admitted  to  the  White  House 
grounds  only  if  his  bureau  manager 
requested  such  admission  from  the 
press  office  at  least  one  hour  in 
advance,  and  preferably  24  hours  in 


Petroskey  says  the 
change  wiii  not 
significantiy  iimit  the 
media’s  access  to  the 
White  House  because 
the  admission  procedure 
for  persons  without 
passes  is  being  reiaxed. 


advance,  so  word  of  the  reporter’s 
clearance  could  be  relayed  to  guards 
at  the  White  House  gate. 

Under  the  new  procedure,  names 
of  media  personnel  cleared  for  secu¬ 


rity  by  the  Secret  Service  would  be  on 
permanent  file  with  the  guards,  and 
such  reporters  seeking  admission 
need  only  present  adequate  identifi¬ 
cation,  Petroskey  said.  Such  person¬ 
nel,  he  said,  will  be  able  to  attend 
presidential  news  conferences  and 
travel  on  presidential  trips. 

Currently,  the  White  House  issues 
passes  only  after  the  applicants  have 
received  passes  for  one  of  the  con¬ 
gressional  galleries  —  for  print, 
broadcast,  periodical  or  photographic 
media.  The  congressional  passes  are 
approved,  or  denied,  by  a  standing 
committee  of  the  applicants’  peers. 

Henceforth,  said  Petroskey,  clear¬ 
ance  for  the  White  House  can  be 
obtained  if  the  applicants  have  only 
passes  from  District  of  Columbia 
police. 

A  police  pass,  he  said,  can  be  used 
for  identification  at  the  White  House 
gate  by  personnel  who  do  not  have 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Ad  brokers:  a  problem  that  won’t  go  away 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Mention  the  words  “brokered 
advertising”  to  some  newspaper 
advertising  directors  and  they  in  turn 
mention  the  words  “on  background” 
or  “off  the  record.” 

Brokered  advertising,  the  re-selling 
of  newspaper  ROP  space  or  pre-prints 
by  a  third  party,  is  a  touchy  subject. 

Most  newspapers  do  not  allow  it, 
yet  they  do  not  like  to  lose  advertising 
revenues,  nor  do  they  want  to  be 
charged  with  restraint  of  trade. 
Although  as  one  ad  manager  pointed 
out  that  charge  wouldn’t  stick  too 
well  as  the  paper’s  policy  against 
accepting  brokered  advertising  is 
right  on  the  rate  card. 

There  seem  to  be  two  general  types 
of  advertising  used  by  brokers.  The 
first  is  ROP.  Generally  in  this  case,  a 
broker  contracts  with  the  newspaper 
for  a  page  of  ROP  for  a  certain  number 
of  weeks,  usually  at  a  volume  dis¬ 
count,  say  about  20%.  The  broker 
then  re-sells  the  page  at  the  open  rate 
or  higher,  often  dividing  the  page  into 
individually  sold  sections,  possibly 
with  an  editorial-like  feature  about  an 
advertiser  prominently  on  the  page. 


Yet,  another  ad 
director  pointed  out  that 
it  puts  the  newspaper 
between  a  rock  and  a 
hard  piace,  as  the 
broker  may  threaten  to 
take  the  pre-print 
eisewhere  or  distribute  it 
by  maii,  and  the  ROP  is 
iost  anyway. 


Brokers  also  enter  in  with  pre¬ 
prints.  Typically,  a  third  party  will  go 
around  to  a  local  shopping  center  or 
supermarket,  contract  their  advertis¬ 
ing,  put  together  an  insert  and  then 
take  it  to  the  paper.  One  ad  director 
said  this  can  mean  the  paper  may  get 
only  about  20%  of  the  revenue  it  could 
have  gotten  from  ROP  advertising  by 
the  same  stores. 

Yet,  another  ad  director  pointed 
out  that  it  puts  the  newspaper 
between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place,  as 
the  broker  may  threaten  to  take  the 
pre-print  elsewhere  or  distribute  it  by 


mail,  and  the  ROP  is  lost  anyway. 

But  to  compare  pre-print  brokers  to 
a  company  like  Quad/Graphics  Inc.  or 
George  F.  Valassis  &  Co.,  who  also 
provide  inserts,  is,  according  to 
another  ad  director,  like  comparing 
apples  and  oranges.  Whereas  the 
local  broker  may  be  taking  the  news¬ 
paper’s  ROP  away,  many  pre-print 
companies  have  national  contacts  the 
newspapers  may  not,  and  they  pro¬ 
vide  a  source  of  revenue  that  might 
not  have  otherwise  been  available. 

Classified  advertising  has  felt  the 
pinch  of  brokering  also.  Traditional 
classified  categories  such  as  real 
estate  and  automotive  have  seen  lin¬ 
age  lost  to  pre-prints,  which  in  some 
cases  may  be  purchased  by  industry 
associations. 

In  addition,  an  association  may 
purchase  space  for  a  certain  number 
of  lines  a  year  —  reaping  the  benefit 
of  a  volume  discount  —  and  then  its 
members  might  use  the  space  at  that 
lower  rate.  Allowing  for  such  a  thing, 
however,  would  set  a  “dangerous 
precedent,”  according  to  one  classi¬ 
fied  ad  director,  who  added  that  the 
same  problem  might  be  seen  when  a 
shopping  center  purchases  space  later 
used  at  the  same  rate  by  both  a  major 
store,  like  J.C.  Penney’s,  and  by 
smaller,  “mom  and  pop”  operations. 

Some  newspapers  offer  association 
rates,  which  fall  somewhere  between 
national  and  retail  prices,  but  those 
ads  must  be  used  only  to  advertise  the 
association  as  a  whole,  not  individual 
members.  To  ensure  that  rule,  the 
CAD  suggested  being  very  strict 
about  informing  the  association  that 
the  rate  is  only  good  when  advertising 
the  entire  entity. 

Newspapers  are  getting  pressure 
from  groups,  he  continued,  as  they 
price  the  small  advertisers  out  of  the 
paper  and  into  shoppers.  For  the 
smaller  advertisers  to  compete  with 
the  “big  guys,”  they  group  together 
and  buy  space  at  a  lower  rate.  It’s 
“bastardizing  our  rate  card,”  he  said. 

One  classified  observer  noted  that 
real  estate  associations  in  the  West 
and  South  have  been  moving  towards 
pre-prints,  something  that  could  “put 
the  long-term  real  estate  marketplace 
(in  relation  to  newspaper  ads)  in 
clanger.” 

While  those  contacted  generally 
agreed  that  brokered  advertising  is  a 
problem  —  albeit  not  a  big  one  — 
they  also  said  that  it  has  not  become 


any  more  or  any  less  of  a  problem 
than  it  has  been  in  the  last  ten  or  so 
years. 

What  they  also  agreed  on  was  that 
they  do  not  like  it. 

“If  anybody  sells  or  resells  adver- 
tising,  we  want  it  to  be  our 
employee,”  said  one  ad  director. 

Another  said  it  is  like  “giving  away 
your  franchise,”  and  that  it  “helps  to 
destroy  a  newspaper’s  contract  sys¬ 
tem.”  He  also  said  that  he  has  seen 
cases  where  dealing  with  a  broker  has 
left  a  bad  taste  in  an  advertiser’s 
mouth,  turning  him  off  to  newspaper 
advertising. 


“if  anybody  seiis  or 
reseiis  advertising,  we 
want  it  to  be  our 
empioyee,”  said  one  ad 
director. 


“Basically  they  (newspapers)  like 
to  have  control.  They  don’t  like  other 
people  selling  their  space,”  said  an 
industry  observer.  “I  think  they  fig¬ 
ure  it  opens  up  possibilities  (where 
the  broker)  could  take  advantage  of  it. 
It  takes  away  the  ability  to  control 
what  goes  in  the  paper.” 

The  consensus  on  how  to  avoid 
brokered  advertising  seems  to  be  to 
have  a  good  relationship  with  the 
paper’s  advertisers.  “Work  hard  and 
have  a  good  relationship  with  your 
advertisers,”  advised  one  ad  direc¬ 
tor.  “Tell  them,  ‘We  can  do  more  for 
you’”  than  a  broker  in  terms  of  gain¬ 
ing  additional  discounts  and  services. 

He  also  suggested  reminding  adver¬ 
tisers  of  the  newspaper’s  stability.  It 
is  not  unforeseeable  that  someone 
posing  as  a  broker  can  just  take  the 
money  and  run. 

Said  one:  “The  people  who  take  in 
the  ads  —  usually  the  salesman 
responsible  —  have  to  be  prepared. 
If  it’s  something  never  seen  before, 
don’t  rule  on  it.  Talk  to  the  ad  direc¬ 
tor.” 

“Very  few  advertisers,  if  they  have 
a  good  relationship  with  a  newspaper, 
they’re  not  going  to  go  around  it,” 
said  another.  “There’s  no  reason 
why,  if  a  newspaper  has  a  good  rela¬ 
tionship  with  a  customer,  they  would 
go  this  way.” 
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Waiting  for  Singieton 

Despite  loss  of  staff,  executives  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  are  confident 
the  new  owner  can  restore  profitability  and  the  competitive  edge 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

When  William  Dean  Singleton  for¬ 
mally  takes  possession  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  (Sept.  5),  he’ll  own  a 
daily  with  a  skittish  newsroom  staff 
that  has  seen  more  than  30  reporters 
and  editors  leave  in  recent  weeks. 

It  is  a  paper  that  is  running  an 
increasingly  distant  second  to  the 
rival  Dallas  Morning  News  in  circula¬ 
tion  and,  especially,  in  advertising 
share  of  market. 

Yet  the  Texas  native  will  also  take 
control  of  a  paper  that  is  about  to 
complete  installation  of  a  new  $45 
million  printing  facility,  a  SII  com¬ 
puter  network  and  a  new  telephone 
system. 

And  Singleton,  33,  will  also  own  a 
Times  Herald  freed  from  some  costly 
supply  contracts  made  by  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Co.,  the  newspaper’s  owner. 

Shedding  just  the  newsprint  con¬ 
tract  alone  will  save  “several  multi¬ 
million  of  dollars,”  publisher  and 
chief  executive  officer  Arthur  E. 
Wible  said  recently. 

In  interviews  with  reporters,  edi¬ 
tors  and  executives  —  including 
those  staying  and  those  who  have 
left  —  the  portrait  emerges  of  a  news¬ 
paper  whose  leadership  is  quite  confi¬ 
dent  of  its  future  under  Singleton  — 
and  whose  newsroom  staff  has  been 
shaken  by  defections  and  uncer¬ 
tainty. 

‘7  don’t  want  to 
commit  boredom,  that’s 
the  worst  journalistic 
sin,”  he  (Burgin)  said. 
“And  I  think  the  Morning 
News  is  a  snooze.” 


A  certain  gallows  humor  prevails  in 
the  newsroom.  One  copy  editor  mor- 
dantly  noted  that  things  have 
improved  because  so  many  computer 
terminals  have  been  freed  up  by 
departing  journalists. 

Publisher  Wible,  who  acted  as  a  go- 


between  in  the  $110  million  sale  last 
June  to  Singleton,  was  perhaps  the 
most  upbeat  about  the  staff. 

“The  Molly  Ivins,  the  Skip  Bayles- 
ses,  I  think  they’ll  stay,”  he  said  of 
the  paper’s  most  popular  columnists. 

Wible  flatly  predicted  that  the 
paper  will  end  the  year  in  the  black, 
chiefly  because  it  will  be  ending  some 
business  relationships  and  practices 
imposed  by  Times  Mirror.  He 
declined  to  be  specific  about  these 
changes.  At  the  time  of  the  sale,  the 
Times  Herald  announced  that  the 
paper  had  lost  money  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  year,  principally  because  of 
Dallas’  sagging  oil-based  economy. 

“We’ve  told  the  staff  that  in  a  down 
economy  ...  we  will  be  making 
money  —  we’re  going  to  insist  on  it,” 
Wible  said.  “And  we’re  also  saying 
the  product  will  not  have  to  suffer  to 
accomplish  that.” 

In  the  weeks  since  the  sale 
announcement,  the  paper  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish  a  number  of  notable 
stories. 

A  recent  three-part  series,  for 
example,  demonstrated  statistically 
the  role  cocaine  use  has  had  in  Dallas’ 
growing  crime  rate  and  prison  popula¬ 
tion. 

In  July,  the  paper  also  published  a 
well  received  series  by  Jeff  Collins 
revealing  that  Texas  construction 
workers  died  on  the  job  at  a  rate  six 
times  the  national  average.  And 
sports  reporters  Danny  Robbins  and 
Jack  Sheppard  reported  on  cash  and 
airline  ticket  payoffs  to  basketball 
players  at  Texas  A&M  University. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
newspaper’s  metro  staff  has  been  gut¬ 
ted  since  the  purchase.  Eight  local 
reporters  went  to  Times-Mirror’s 
Newsday  and  another  four  or  five 
went  to  other  newspapers. 

“If  we’re  such  a  (expletive)  paper, 
why  are  they  taking  all  our  people?” 
said  one  editor  who  is  staying  in  Dal¬ 
las. 

Editor  Shelby  Coffey  III,  who  v  as 
the  last  Times-Mirror  editor  in  what 
had  been  something  of  a  revolving 
door  position,  is  taking  a  job  with 
Times  Mirror,  but  said  he  is  optimistic 


about  the  paper’s  future. 

“What  Will  Jarret,  Ken  Johnson 
and  Tom  Johnson  built  was  really 
quite  a  remarkable  team,”  Coffey 
said,  mentioning  some  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors. 

David  Burgin,  the  former  Orlando 
Sentinel  editor  who  recently  was  fired 
by  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  has 
been  named  editor  —  and  is  clearly 
anticipating  a  good  fight  with  the 
Morning  News. 

And  Singleton,  33,  will 
also  own  a  Times  Herald 
freed  from  some  costly 
supply  contracts  made 
by  Times  Mirror  Co.,  the 
newspaper’s  owner. 

“I  don’t  want  to  commit  boredom, 
that’s  the  worst  journalistic  sin,”  he 
said.  “And  I  think  the  Morning  News 
is  a  snooze.  I  hate  to  see  all  those 
talented  people  forced  to  be  dull.” 

Burgin  concedes  that  morale  is 
down,  and  says  part  of  his  job  has 
been  to  try  to  keep  key  journalists. 

Nevertheless,  he  added,  “I’ve 
been  at  places  where  the  only  morale 
was  the  lack  of  morale  ...  .1  was  at 
the  Washington  Star  (before  it 
folded),  and  this  is  nothing  like  that. 

“There’s  still  some  kick-ass  left  in 
this  place,”  Burgin  said. 

Times  Herald  executives  said  a 
number  of  innovations  and  changes 
will  be  announced  around  Oct.  1,  the 
beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 
While  no  one  is  being  specific,  editors 
frequently  mention  arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment  coverage  as  the  paper’s  strong 
suit. 

And  Burgin,  who  brought  gonzo 
journalist  Hunter  S.  Thompson  to  the 
Examiner  as  a  columnist,  has  signed 
another  journalistic  iconoclast, 
Texan  Dan  Jenkins,  as  a  Sunday  col¬ 
umnist. 

“I  expect  the  paper  to  be  more 
fun,”  Burgin  said,  “cause  that’s  the 
Texas  way.” 
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Photo  workshop  focuses  on  developing  technique 


By  M.L.  Stein 

“Why  are  you  there  and  what  do 
you  want  to  say?” 

These  are  questions  the  photogra¬ 
pher  must  ask  and  answer  before  he 
or  she  can  produce  an  effective  pic¬ 
ture  story,  according  to  Sandra  Eis- 
ert,  graphics  editor  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  and  a  prize-winning 
photo  journalist. 

“You  can’t  make  a  relevant  picture 
unless  you  know  why  you’re  there 
and  the  main  thing  you  want  to  get 
across,”  she  told  a  class  at  the  ninth 
annual  California  Workshop  on  photo 
stories  and  essays  at  Claremont. 

The  five-day  clinic  was  sponsored 
by  the  Journalism  Dept,  at  California 
State  University,  Long  Beach,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Claremont 
Courier. 

Eisert,  former  White  House  picture 
editor  in  President  Gerald  Ford’s 
administration  and  picture  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post,  was  one  of 
seven  professional  photojournalists 
who  made  up  the  workshop  faculty. 

“Some  photographers  never  really 
decide  what  the  story  is,”  she  told  the 
students,  mostly  young  profession¬ 
als. 

“They  know  something  is  interest¬ 
ing  or  fascinating  but  they  do  not 
really  focus  on  a  lead.  The  main  thing 
is  to  know  what  you  want  to  say  and 
get  across  a  basic  notion  or  editorial 


idea.  Usually,  with  a  picture  story  it’s 
an  idea  that  manifests  itself  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  ways  with  develop¬ 
ments  over  time.” 

Rosemary  Kaul,  photographer  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Magazine  and 
winner  of  numerous  awards,  stressed 
the  importance  of  getting  people  to 
relax  when  shooting  the  photo  essay 
or  story. 

“The  more  you  keep  shooting,  the 
more  they  will  ignore  you,”  she 
advised.  “After  two  or  three  frames 
they  will  get  tired  of  staying  tense  and 
go  back  to  the  way  they  normally  are. 
If  they  don’t  relax,  turn  to  the  next 
group  and  then  come  back  to  the  first 
one.” 

Kaul  said  it’s  important  to  get  sub¬ 
jects  to  relax  enough  “so  you  can  see 
some  sincere  emotions  and  how  they 
relate  to  other  people.” 

Each  workshop  student  had  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  picture  story  or  essay,  which 
was  critiqued  by  the  faculty. 

“1  encourage  them  to  get  into  depth 
with  their  subjects,”  Kaul  disclosed. 
“One  student  did  a  story  on  an  old 
man  and  his  music  shop.  I  told  the 
photographer  to  go  in  there  day  after 
day  so  the  man  is  not  acting 
anymore  —  he  becomes  himself.” 

Peoples’  faces,  Kaul  noted,  should 
tell  the  photographer  something 
about  themselves  that  shows  up  in  the 
picture. 


The  workshop  was  directed  by 
Wayne  Kelly,  journalism  department 
chairman  and  former  picture  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  He  stated 
that  a  fundamental  element  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  story  is  “getting  the  subject  to 
trust  you.  He  must  know  that  you  are 
doing  the  best  you  can  and  want  to 
take  a  good,  honest  shot.” 

He  suggested  that  rapport  be 
established  early  in  the  session. 

“Let  him  know  that  if  you’re  going 
to  photograph  him,  you  have  to  be  in 
his  space  —  you  have  to  get  up 
close,”  Kelly  continued. 

He  described  the  picture  story  as  a 
narrative  with  the  photos  tending  to 
support  each  other  and  making  a  spe¬ 
cific  point. 

“Think  of  pictures  as  sentences  to 
create  paragraphs  and  pages,”  he 
explained.  “A  picture  story  is  a  logi¬ 
cal  display  of  material.” 

A  photo  essay,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
usually  interpretive  and  is  more  often 
about  things  than  people,  Kelly 
observed.  Each  picture,  he  went  on, 
must  be  more  self-contained  in  its 
message  and  have  stronger  visual 
emphasis. 

And  whereas  a  photo  story  has  a 
beginning,  middle  and  end,  the  essay 
has  a  beginning  and  middle  but  prob¬ 
ably  no  end,  Kelly  told  students. 

“A  photo  essay  on  pollution  of  the 
environment,  for  example,  has  a 
beginning  and  middle,  but  there  is  no 
end  because  we  don’t  yet  know  where 
the  end  is,”  he  said. 

In  an  E&P  interview,  Kelly  said  the 
picture  story  is  more  difficult  for 
newspapers  than  for  magazines 
because  newspapers  cannot  string  the 
story  over  several  pages  but  usually 
must  confine  it  to  one  page.  Still,  he 
added,  several  American  newspapers 
produce  excellent  photo  stories  on  a 
regular  basis.  Among  them,  he  said, 
are  the  Miami  Herald,  Newsday, 
Orange  County  Register,  Hartford 
Courant,  Denver  Post,  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News,  Columbia  Missourian, 
Louisville  Courier  Journal,  the 
Claremont  Courier,  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News  and  the  Seattle 
Times. 

Kelly,  who  is  a  frequent  lecturer  at 
photography  seminars  around  the 
country,  said  many  young  photogra¬ 
phers  don’t  know  how  to  shoot  a  pic¬ 
ture  story  “because  they  don’t  see 
things  in  terms  of  sequence  and  conti¬ 
nuity  and  very  few  schools  are  teach¬ 
ing  this. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 


Wayne  Kelly,  chairman  of  the  photojournalism  department  at  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  University,  Long  Beach,  leads  a  recent  photojournalism 
workshop. 
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Gearing  up  for  battle 

Newly  appointed  executive  editor  Larry  Kramer  seeks  to  restore 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  to  its  throne  as  ‘Monarch  of  the  Dailies’ 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Horatio  Alger  might  have  liked  the 
Larry  Kramer  story. 

Flashback  to  1974.  Kramer  is  a  24- 
year-old  reporter  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner.  He  forms  a  friendly 
relationship  with  one  of  his  bosses, 
William  Randolph  Hearst  III,  an 
assistant  city  editor. 

Shoot  forward  to  1986.  Seasoned 
by  an  executive  editorship  at  the 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times,  Kramer  has 
become  metropolitan  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  where  he  is  on  a 
fast  track  toward  possible  further 
advancement. 

Will  Hearst,  meanwhile,  has 
moved  up  to  publisher  of  the  Exam¬ 
iner,  which  was  founded  by  his  grand¬ 
father. 

Kramer  has  been  gone  from  the 
paper  since  1977  but  not  forgotten  by 
his  former  mentor. 


Admittedly 
conditioned  by  the 
Post’s  strong  national 
and  international 
coverage,  Kramer  said 
he  seeks  to  turn  the 
Examiner  in  that 
direction. 


When  Hearst  fires  editor  David 
Burgin  he  looks  around  for  a  replace¬ 
ment.  In  discussing  the  job  with  vet¬ 
eran  managing  editor  Frank  McCul¬ 
loch,  Kramer  emerges  as  a  strong 
contender  to  be  the  No.  2  man  under 
Hearst,  who  also  has  assumed  the 
title  of  editor. 

While  attending  the  ASNE  meeting 
in  Washington,  McCulloch  invites 
Kramer  and  his  wife  out  to  dinner  and 
sounds  him  out  on  the  position. 
Kramer  is  interested. 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  candidate  is 
offered  the  job  as  the  Examiner’s 
executive  editor  and  accepts.  He  is  36 
years  old. 

“I  knew  at  that  dinner  that  he  was 
the  guy,”  McCulloch  recalled.  “He 
fits  fine  here  and  he’s  a  helluva  pro¬ 
fessional  manager.” 

Lawrence  Stephen  Kramer  has  a 


Larry  Kramer 

journalism  degree  from  Syracuse  and 
an  MBA  from  Harvard. 

Said  Kramer,  a  pudgy,  affable  man 
in  an  E&P  interview:  “I  can’t  think  of 
another  job  I  would  have  left  the  Post 
for.  It’s  a  great  paper  and  my  long¬ 
term  prospects  were  good.” 

But  it’s  the  p.m.  Examiner’s  pros¬ 
pects  that  concern  him  now.  The  sec¬ 
ond  banana  of  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  in  which  the  morning  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  is  topping  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  in  circulation,  the  Examiner 
hopes  to  reduce  the  gap  with  “com¬ 
petition  in  news,  not  gimmicks,” 
Kramer  asserted. 

The  Examiner’s  circulation  is 
about  150,000. 

Admittedly  conditioned  by  the 
Post’s  strong  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  coverage,  Kramer  said  he  seeks 
to  turn  the  Examiner  in  that  direction. 

So  far,  he  related,  he  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  foreign/national  desk 
with  two  editors,  made  more  use  of 
the  Hearst  Washington  bureau  and 
has  budgeted  money  for  a  Tokyo 
bureau  and  overseas  stringers. 

Moreover,  Kramer  believes  that 
being  the  afternoon  paper  will  give  the 
Examiner  an  advantage  in  late- 
breaking  news  from  Washington  and 
abroad,  even  to  the  point  of  beating 
the  Post  and  the  New  York  Times. 

“This  is  a  chance  to  build  our  repu¬ 


tation  in  this  area,”  he  explained. 
“It’s  also  an  opportunity  for  more 
thoughtful  foreign  reporting,  paticu- 
larly  from  Asia.  The  Eastern  papers 
have  a  Europe  fixation,  allowing  us  to 
concentrate  on  Asia.” 

To  aid  in  this  effort,  Kramer  has 
enlisted  the  aid  of  staffer  Beth  Hughes 
who  recently  completed  a  Gannett 
Fellowship  in  Asian  studies  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii. 

Kramer  feels  also  that  the  Exam¬ 
iner  has  not  been  given  the  credit  it 
deserves. 

“Hell,”  he  exclaimed,  “we’ve  got 
270  people  in  editorial  and  four  edi¬ 
tions.  We’re  not  a  lot  smaller  than  the 
Boston  Globe  or  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  And  we’re  better  in  some 
areas  than  the  Chronicle.” 

The  new  executive  editor  said  he 
also  is  changing  the  Examiner’s  look 
by  downsizing  heads.” 


Moreover,  Kramer 
believes  that  being  the 
afternoon  paper  will  give 
the  Examiner  an 
advantage  in  late- 
breaking  news  from 
Washington  and  abroad. 


“I  felt  the  paper  was  putting  lots  of 
big  heads  on  not-so-big  stories,” 
Kramer  remarked.  “Street  sales 
dropped  for  a  while  when  we  reduced 
the  size  but  they’ve  been  coming 
back.” 

The  young  editor  said  his  Post 
experience  also  reinforced  his  faith  in 
the  importance  of  local  news,  which, 
he  vowed,  will  not  be  shortchanged 
despite  the  Examiner’s  new  emphasis 
on  foreign  and  national  reports. 

“But  we  must  tailor  the  (local) 
news  for  readers,”  he  asserted.  “We 
must  combine  what  they  need  to 
know  and  what  they  want  to  know.” 

Kramer  believes  an  Examiner 
stronger  on  local  and  outside  news 
will  provide  a  tougher  challenge  to  the 
Chronicle. 

“People  are  buying  the  Chronicle 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  yet  we’re  on 
the  street  at  9  a.m.,”  he  noted.  “We 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Promoting  U.S.  tourism  proves  profitable 

Rep  firm’s  idea  heips  newspapers  garner  extra  nationai  ad  doiiars 


By  Debra  Gersh 

It’s  no  secret  that  international 
tourism  this  year  is  not  only  on  the 
rocks,  but  may  be  teetering  near  the 
edge  of  the  cliff. 

So  it’s  no  surprise  either  that  adver¬ 
tisers  have  taken  advantage  of  “in- 
house”  travel  by  Americans,  by 
promoting  travel  spots  around  the 
country. 

The  national  ad  rep  firm  of  Bran¬ 
ham  Newspaper  Sales,  working  in 
conjunction  with  conventions  and 
visitors  bureaus  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago 
and  Indianapolis,  produced  and  sold 
special  newspaper  features  about 
those  areas  in  targeted  networks  of 
regional  papers. 

According  to  Dan  Stolper,  Bran¬ 
ham’s  Kansas  City  branch  manager, 
the  idea  emanated  from  a  handful  of 
the  company’s  newspaper  clients  in 
the  Midwest  who  were  looking  to  get 
additional  and  new  national  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars. 

Each  of  the  three  special  sections 
ran  in  regional  markets  that  have 
proved  to  be  good  tourism  bases  for 
each  of  the  cities,  Stolper  said,  adding 
that  the  conventions  and  visitors 
bureaus  supplied  much  helpful  infor¬ 
mation,  as  they  know  from  hotel 
registrations  where  the  most  regional 
visitors  come  from. 

The  bureaus  also  provided  such 
information  as  lists  of  things  to  see 
and  do  in  the  cities  and  photographs. 

The  first  section  to  run,  featuring 
Indianapolis,  ran  in  about  three  news¬ 
papers,  while  seven  or  eight  carried 
the  St.  Louis  feature  and  about  11 
newspapers  ran  a  special  section  on 
Chicago,  Stolper  said.  Each  newspa¬ 
per,  using  information  given  it  or 
generated  itself,  published  and  edited 
its  own  version  and  had  complete 
autonomy  over  the  section. 

The  St.  Louis  tourism  section  car¬ 
ried  26  advertisers,  while  the  Chicago 
and  Indiana  sections  featured  30  and 
17  tourism  accounts,  respectively. 

The  three  promotions  attracted 
“into  the  six  figures”  incremental 
gross  billings  for  the  Branham  news¬ 
papers,  according  to  the  rep  firm, 
which  noted  that  this  is  new  advertis¬ 
ing  not  regularly  carried  by  the  news¬ 
papers. 

“This  was  as  good  for  the  conven¬ 
tion  and  visitors  bureaus  as  it  was  for 
the  newspapers,”  Stolper  said.  “The 
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hotel  business  has  been  very  competi¬ 
tive.  I  think  the  tourism  scare  has 
prompted  people  to  travel  in  the 
U.S.  —  also  low  gas  prices.  People 
are  taking  regional  vacations,  and  as  a 
result,  hotel  (advertising)  budgets  are 
good.” 


The  St  Louis  tourism 
section  carried  26 
advertisers,  whiie  the 
Chicago  and  Indiana 
sections  featured  30  and 
17  tourism  accounts, 
respectively. 


Jack  Walsh,  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Convention  and  Visitors  Com¬ 
mission,  told  Branham  that  inquiries 
and  requests  for  further  information 
are  up  200%  from  the  same  period  in 
1 985. 

Stolper  noted  that  the  regional 
promotions  tended  to  be  for  weekend 
trips,  rather  than  long,  major  vaca¬ 


Hoosier  hospitaBty  greets  today's  pioneer  foltowers 


tions  which  are  more  extensive  and 
usually  involve  a  further  destination. 
In  addition,  weekend  business  helps 
keep  up  occupancy  rates  that  are  usu¬ 
ally  filled  during  the  week  with  con¬ 
ventions  and  business  guests. 

In  addition  to  special  weekend 
prices,  some  hotels  offered  innova¬ 
tive  promotions,  such  as  discounted 
meals,  free  cocktail  hours,  com¬ 
plimentary  fruit  baskets  and  free  local 
attraction  tickets,  according  to  Bran¬ 
ham. 

The  St.  Louis  Holiday  Inn  River¬ 
front  and  Days  Inn  hotels,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  advertised  “Baseball  Packages,” 
which  offered  guests  responding  to 
the  ads  two  free  tickets  to  a  St.  Louis 
Cardinals  baseball  game  during  their 
visit. 

“Every  newspaper  has  some  kind 
of  travel  feature,  usually  in  its  Sunday 
paper,”  Stolper  said.  “To  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  we’re  the  first  to  package  net¬ 
works.” 

Discounts  averaging  about  10% 
less  than  normal  space  rates  were 
offered  for  the  special  sections,  and 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Several  newspapers  (two  examples  above)  ran  special  sections  promoting 
tourism  for  St.  Louis  and  Indianapolis  with  information  provided  through  a 
joint  arrangement  between  Branham  Newspaper  Sales  and  the  respective 
conventions  and  visitors  bureaus. 
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^^There  has  been  considerable 
momentum  developed  in  this  market... 
if  s  downward  for  the  Gazette  and 
upward  momentum  for  the  Democrat. 

John  Morton 

Circulation  Source:  Publishers  Statement  as  March  13,  1986 

filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  for  three  Federal  District  Court 

month  period  ending  3/31/86,  subject  to  audit.  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Arkansas  Democrat 

Arkansas’  Largest  and  Fastest  Growing  Newspaper 


A  nif  EDTICI 

ADVcHTIoINvi 

California  dailie 

By  Debra  Gersh 

Networking  newspapers  for  ad 
sales  is  not  really  all  that  uncommon 
when  dealing  with  papers  under  the 
same  ownership.  But  four  separately 
owned  papers  —  in  the  same  market, 
no  less? 

It’s  being  done  in  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  where  a  network  for  national 
recruitment  classified  advertising  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  six-month  trial  period. 

The  papers  involved  are:  the  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram,  owned  by 
Knight-Ridder;  the  Orange  County 
Register,  owned  by  Freedom  News¬ 
papers;  the  Torrance  Daily  Breeze,  a 
Copley  paper;  and  Jack  Kent  Cooke’s 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 

“For  recruitment  advertising  there 
is  very  often  the  need  to  try  and  get 
fairly  broad  coverage  of  the  market,” 
said  James  A.  Moss,  vice  president- 
classified  advertising  director  at 
Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  Sales  in 
New  York.  “In  looking  for  the  right 
person,  if  the  major  newspaper  does 
not  have  deep  enough  penetration, 
you  need  to  buy  other  newspapers.” 

In  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Coun¬ 
ties,  where  the  network  is  focused. 
Moss  said  the  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
sightly  less  than  30%  penetration. 
“That  meant  the  advertiser  was 
missing  about  70%  of  the  market,”  he 
said.  By  adding  the  four  papers  in  the 
network  to  a  buy  in  the  L.A.  Times, 
an  advertiser  can  increase  market 

s  team  up  to  sell  i 

penetration  to  about  50%. 

“Essentially,  we  recognize  that  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  is  the  basic  local 
recruitment  medium  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,”  he  continued.  “So  the  way 
we  positioned  this  is  as  an  add-on  buy 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  to  enable  an 
advertiser  to  significantly  increase  his 
penetration.” 

At  this  point,  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
paper  Sales  is  functioning  as  the  net¬ 
work’s  sales  agent.  Recruitment  calls 
are  referred  to  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment  of  KRNS’s  Los  Angeles  office, 
the  central  coordinator  for  all  orders 
and  billing  —  one  call,  one  bill,  four 
newspapers. 

In  addition,  recruitment  advertis¬ 
ers  using  the  network  can  see  a  com¬ 
bined  line-rate  discount  of  some  15% 
over  buying  all  four  papers  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  agencies  can  reap  a  20% 
commission. 

The  papers  chosen  were  picked 
because  they  all  share  a  similar  indus¬ 
try  base,  such  as  aerospace  engineer¬ 
ing  and  banking  and  finance.  Moss 
said.  “Each  had  to  have  an  industry 
base  in  common  so  any  adver¬ 
tiser  .  .  .  can  draw  the  kind  of  peo¬ 
ple  he  is  looking  for,”  he  said.  “Basi¬ 
cally  the  hub  around  which  this  is  de¬ 
veloped  is  commonality  in  terms”  of 
industry  base. 

According  to  Moss,  the  reasons  for 
including  those  four  newspapers 
were  first  of  all  that  they  wanted  to 

recruitment  ads 

start  with  a  manageable  number  of 
papers.  Not  knowing  if  the  idea  would 
work  or  not,  they  wanted  to  avoid 
biting  off  more  than  they  could  chew. 
A  second  reason  was  that  common 
industrial  base.  They  wanted  to  be 
sure  each  one  of  those  markets  would 
contribute  employers  and  employees 
from  whom  advertisers  could  be  con¬ 
fident  of  drawing  a  response. 

“The  network  allows  each  newspa¬ 
per  a  sort  of  marketing  clout  beyond 
its  own  circulation  numbers,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  adding  that  this  program  could 
be  applied  to  other  areas  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  that  remains  to  be  seen. 

“The  key  is  that  it’s  advertiser- 
oriented.  We  looked  at  the  needs  of 
advertisers  and  developed  a  product 
to  meet  those  needs,”  Moss  said 

In  the  four  months  since  its  incep¬ 
tion,  the  Southern  California  Recruit¬ 
ment  Network  has  brought  in  about 
125  recruitment  advertisements, 
amounting  to  about  35  or  40  advertis¬ 
ers,  including  California  Federal, 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  several  divi¬ 
sions  of  Northrop  and  of  Rockwell 
International,  Raytheon,  Tracor 
Aviation  and  United  Airlines, 
according  to  Moss. 

At  the  end  of  its  six-month  trial 
period,  the  feasibility  of  adding  more 
papers  to  the  network  will  be  studied, 
as  long  as  those  papers  meet  the 
criteria  of  adding  something  in  com¬ 
mon. 

SRDS  set  to  ur 

By  Debra  Gersh 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service  is 
launching  a  new  service  called  Co-op 
Pro,  a  computerized  system  of  its  co¬ 
op  data  that  enables  users  to  call  up 
co-op  brand  reports  in  52  product 
categories. 

The  system  of  13  IBM-XT,  AT  or 
compatible  diskettes  has  been  tested 
in  seven  markets  over  the  past  eight 
months,  and  those  markets  said  they 
want  to  purchase  the  system  when  it 
became  available  to  the  market  Aug. 
15,  according  to  David  M.  Johnston, 
director  of  co-op  information  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  user-friendly  system,  enables 
users  to  quickly  call  up  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  what  co-op  programs  are  avail¬ 
able  to  local  retailers,  accrual  infor¬ 
mation,  regional  variances,  eligible 

(veil  computerized 

media  and  ad  requirements.  Co-op 
Pro  also  provides  a  local  contact  func¬ 
tion  that  enables  the  user  to  add 
names,  addresses  and  phone  numbers 
of  local  manufacturer  or  distributor 
representatives. 

For  the  first  year,  the  program  will 
be  marketed  only  to  newspapers, 
according  to  Amy  J.  Zamowski,  sales 
project  coordinator  for  co-op  infor¬ 
mation  services  at  SRDS. 

Co-op  Pro  also  provides  a  printout 
function  of  co-op  reports  and  has  the 
capacity  to  print  mailing  labels.  The 
program  is  updated  on  a  quarterly 
basis. 

The  system  costs  $2,400  a  year 
billed  quarterly,  although  those 
papers  that  opt  to  pay  the  entire  fee 
annually  will  enjoy  an  8%  discount, 
Johnston  said. 

Co-op  Pro  was  previewed  for  the 

co-op  service 

first  time  at  the  summer  meeting  of 
the  International  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Marketing  Executives  in 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  Johnston  said 
the  intial  response  has  been  good. 
SRDS  was  slated  to  demonstrate  the 
system  further  at  the  NACON  con¬ 
vention. 

“Maybe  65%  of  the  people  we 
talked  to  (at  INAME)  have  PCs  that 
are  compatible,”  Johnston  said, 
adding  that  the  company  chose  an 
IBM  or  compatible  system  because  it 
is  the  industry  standard. 

Co-op  Pro  requires  an  IBM-XT, 
IBM-AT  or  compatible  computer 
with  printer.  Further  hardware  speci¬ 
fications  are  available  from  SRDS. 
Johnston  estimated  that  a  keyboard, 
terminal,  VDT  and  printer  —  usually 
sold  together  —  would  cost  roughly 
$4,500. 
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The  success  of  flexographic  printing  in  the  Call  and  let  us  tell  you  why. 
newspaper  industry  was  the  talk  of  ANPA.  m.a.n_rolAND  USA.  INC. 

And  the  industry’s  reaction  to  the  M*A«N-  333  Cedar  Avenue 

Roland  Flexoman  was  overwhelming.  Middlesex,  NJ  08846;  201-469-6600 


The  hit  of  ANPA  . . .  M*A*N  on  the  move. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  DIVISION 


ADVERTISING 

Meeting  the  demands  of  retail  advertisers 


By  Michael  Bucholz 

Retail  advertisers  are  demanding 
more  from  their  newspapers,  and  the 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Harte-Hanks  Communications 
Inc.  thinks  the  advertisers  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it. 

But  although  newspapers  are 
beginning  to  respond.  Bob  Marbut 
says  they  still  have  a  way  to  go. 

That’s  the  message  Marbut  deliv¬ 
ered  recently  to  a  group  of  business 
students  and  faculty  members  at 
Texas  A«&M  University  in  a  lecture 
sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Retailing 
Studies. 


Marbut  said  that  modern-day 
retailing  trends  are  forcing  retailers  to 
do  a  better  total  marketing  job  than  in 
the  past. 

Faced  with  a  fragmented  market 
spawned  by  shifts  in  consumer  demo¬ 
graphics  and  lifestyles,  retailers  and 
their  newspaper  counterparts  are 
finding  consumers  more  discerning 
than  ever  before,  Marbut  said. 

“Both  (retailers  and  newspapers) 
face  a  more  demanding,  more 
informed,  more  unpredictable  and 
more  difficult-to-reach  consumer,” 
he  declared.  “The  approaches  to  mer¬ 
chandising  and  newspapering  that 
worked  in  the  past  are  not  as  effective 
today.” 

Retailers  are  responding  to  change 
by  turning  to  better  marketing,  Mar¬ 
but  said.  Marketing  includes  adver¬ 
tising,  he  added,  and  advertisers  in 
general  and  retailers  in  particular  are 
demanding  that  newspapers  do  more 
to  respond  to  specific  marketing 
needs. 

“Retailers  want  more  information 
on  markets  in  general  and  on  readers 
in  particular,”  Marbut  said.  “They 
want  to  know  who  the  readers  are, 
what  sections  of  the  newspaper  they 
read  and  something  about  them  and 
their  demographic  and  lifestyle  char¬ 
acteristics.” 

Retailers  also  want  positioning, 
Marbut  added,  the  ability  to  anchor 


their  ads  in  sections  their  actual  and 
potential  core  customers  are  likely  to 
read.  Retailers  want  more  color  and 
more  consistent  color  quality,  he 
said,  and  they  want  more  standardiza¬ 
tion  in  the  way  newspapers  operate 
their  advertising  programs  and  in  the 
content  of  the  newspaper  products 
themselves. 

But  newspapers  should  expect  to 
be  paid  for  the  extra  services,  Marbut 
said. 

“I  detect  that  retailers  are  willing  to 
pay  higher  prices  if  they  get  more 
value-added  services,  such  as  posi¬ 
tioning  and  the  ability  to  more  effec¬ 
tively  reach  their  existing  core  cus¬ 


tomers  and  their  potential  core  cus¬ 
tomers,”  he  said. 

And  the  requests  aren’t  unreason¬ 
able,  Marbut  contended,  especially 
considering  the  dramatic  changes 
retailers  have  faced  recently. 

“They’re  not  unreasonable  from  a 
newspaper’s  point  of  view,  either, 
because  they  all  represent  ways  that 
the  newspaper  can  add  value  which 
will  further  enchance  the  bond 
between  newspaper  and  retailer.” 

One  important  way  newspapers 
can  add  value  for  the  retailer  is 
through  data  bases  that  go  beyond  the 
traditional  subscriber/non-subscriber 
file,  Marbut  said. 

“They  also  include,  or  can  be 
merged  with,  demographic  and  life¬ 
style  information,”  Marbut  com¬ 
mented.  “Equally  important,  they 
can  be  collated  with  various  data 
bases  that  the  retailer  may  own 
.  .  .  (and)  used  to  target  even  more 
precisely  where  the  existing  heavy- 
user  customers  are.” 

Retailers  can  also  use  the  technique 
to  identify  the  potential  heavy-user 
customers  who  are  not  currently 
charge  customers,  he  added.  Then  the 
newspaper  can  work  closely  with  the 
retailer  to  find  the  best  way  to  reach 
existing  and  potential  customers. 

“It  may  take  a  combination  of  spe¬ 
cially  designed  and  placed  ROP 
advertising  runs  in  certain  zones  of 


the  newspaper,  plus  preprints  deliv¬ 
ered  by  direct  mail  to  specific  house¬ 
holds,”  Marbut  said.  “There  may  be 
even  more  exotic  possibilities.” 

Harte-Hanks  and  a  major  high- 
fashion  retailer  in  the  East  have 
developed  relatively  sophisticated 
targeted  lists  for  specific  promotional 
campaigns,  Marbut  said,  which  lets 
the  retailer  identify  persons  who  are 
highly  likely  to  buy  a  fur  coat  but  who 
are  not  currently  charge  customers. 

“With  this  kind  of  targeting,  it 
becomes  cost-effective  for  the  retailer 
to  develop  a  much  more  elaborate  and 
effective  advertising  effort  aimed 
specifically  at  these  potential  custom¬ 
ers,”  Marbut  said.  “We  will  see  more 
of  this  in  the  years  ahead.” 

Marbut  said  that  other  newspapers 
are  working  on  their  own  to  develop 
unique  responses  to  the  needs  of  their 
readers  and  advertisers  —  commu¬ 
nity  newspapers,  shoppers,  direct- 
mail  capability,  special  sections  and 
newsletters. 

All  are  designed,  he  said,  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  mainstream  newspaper 
product  in  meeting  the  special  needs 
of  advertisers. 

Winners  and  losers 
in  Gimbels’  sale 

By  Debra  Gersh 

Although  many  Gimbels  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area  have  been  acquired  by 
other  retailers,  it  is  the  suburban 
newspapers  who  will  be  the  winners 
in  ad  revenue  from  the  new  stores,  not 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  which  lost 
some  $10  million  in  advertising  when 
Gimbels  closed  its  doors. 

Hane  &  Co.,  a  division  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dry  Goods  Corp.,  will  be  tak¬ 
ing  over  Gimbels  in  Paramus,  N.J., 
slated  to  open  August  6, 1987,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Richard  Chancia,  Hanes  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

Chancia,  said  Hanes,  will  most 
likely  be  adding  the  Bergen  Record  to 
its  advertising  roster  for  the  Paramus 
store  (in  Bergen  County),  and  maybe 
the  New  York  Times  New  Jersey  sec¬ 
tion,  but  he  said  he  doubts  if  the  store 
will  use  the  New  York  papers.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  Gimbels  did  not 
use  the  Daily  News  to  advertise  the 
Paramus  store. 

A  spokesman  for  Stern’s,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified,  said  that 

(Continued  on  page  24) 


“I  detect  that  retailers  are  willing  to  pay  higher 
prices  if  they  get  more  value-added  services, 
such  as  positioning  and  the  ability  to  more 
effectively  reach  their  existing  core  customers 
and  their  potential  core  customers,”  he  said. 
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Gannett  daily  signs  consent  decree  over  discriminatory  ads 


The  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Led¬ 
ger,  a  Gannett  Co.  newspaper,  has 
signed  a  consent  decree  permanently 
enjoining  it  from  publishing  rental¬ 
housing  advertisments  that  indicate 
racial,  religious  or  sexual  preferences 
or  limitations. 

The  Justice  Department  announced 
m  Washington  that  it  filed  a  civil  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  Clarion-Ledger 
publisher,  the  Mississippi  Publishers 
Corp.,  and  simultaneously  filed  the 
consent  degree  settling  the  case. 

The  complaint  objected  to  eight  ads 
carried  in  the  the  Clarion-Ledger 
between  last  Sept.  25  and  Jan.  4.  The 
ads  contained  these  words:  “white 
male,”  “room  to  rent  to  female,” 
“ladies  preferred,”  “white  house,” 
“female  only,”  “black  mature  per¬ 


son,”  “gentleman,”  “settled  man 
preferred,”  “black  male,”  and 
“white  refined  middle-aged  Christian 
lady.” 

The  suit  said  such  wording  is  in 
violation  of  Section  804(c)  of  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  which  makes  it  unlawful 
“to  print  or  publish  .  .  .  any  .  .  .  ad- 
vertisement  with  respect  to 
the  .  .  .  rental  of  a  dwelling  that  indi¬ 
cates  any  preference,  limitation,  or 
discrimination  based  on  race,  color, 
religion  ...  or  sex,  or  any  intention 
to  make  any  such  preference,  or  dis¬ 
crimination.” 

The  Clairon-Ledger,  a  five-times-a- 
week  morning  paper,  accepted  the 
consent  decree  but  denied  that  its 
policies  or  practices  violate  the  Fair 
Housing  Act.  The  publisher  con¬ 


tended  that  any  ads  that  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  act  were  an  iso¬ 
lated  case  and  not  intended  to  violate 
the  act. 

The  decree  requires  the  newspaper 
to  instruct  all  classified  ad  employees 
of  its  nondiscriminatory  policies,  to 
give  each  employee  a  letter  summar¬ 
izing  the  policies  and  to  obtain  from 
each  employee  a  signed  statement 
that  the  policies  are  understood. 

In  addition,  the  newspaper  is 
required  to  notify  the  public  of  its 
nondiscriminatory  policy  by  publish¬ 
ing  an  equal  housing  opportunity 
statement  in  the  classified  ad  section 
of  each  issue  of  the  newspaper  and  a 
similar  statement  in  the  paper’s  clas¬ 
sified  ad  section. 


The  battle  in  Chicago  isn’t  just  between  the  big  metros 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Chicago  is  known  nationally  for  the 
bare-knuckle  competition  between  its 
two  biggest  dailies,  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

But  at  the  southern  border  of  the 
city,  there’s  an  equally  spirited  com¬ 
petition  between  smaller  dailies,  the 
Daily  Calumet  of  Lansing,  Ill.,  and 
the  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times. 

Recently,  the  fight  heated  up 
between  the  10,444-circulation  Daily 
Calumet  and  the  66,327-circulation 
Times. 

At  issue  was  the  number  of  local 
news  stories  each  features. 

The  Times  fired  the  first  volley  with 
a  full-page  ad  proclaiming  that  the 
paper  carries  25%  more  local  stories 
than  the  Daily  Calumet. 


Gimbels 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


the  seven  Gimbels  in  the  greater 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  market  have 
already  become  Stern’s  department 
stores  without  closing  and  re¬ 
opening  —  known  as  continuing  op¬ 
eration  stores.  He  said  the  stores  will 
be  promoted  in  an  aggressive  manner, 
with  very  heavy  print  advertising  — 
specifically  newspapers  and  direct 
mail. 

There  will  be  some  loss  of  ad 
revenue  to  the  Philadelphia  area 
newspapers,  as  Stern's  is  more  heav¬ 
ily  direct  mail-oriented,  and  he  said  it 
will  amount  to  about  25%  less  news¬ 
paper  advertising  than  Gimbels  had 
done. 


“That’s  over  I'A  pages  more  per 
week  of  local  news  and  information 
you  want  and  need,”  the  ad  said. 

The  information  was  based  on  a 
count  the  Times  conducted  the  week 
of  May  5  through  1 1 ,  the  newspaper 
said. 

Within  a  week,  however,  the  Daily 
Calumet  struck  back,  using  the  Times 
figures  to  claim  that  it  provides  more 
local  news  about  the  towns  its  sub¬ 
scribers  actually  live  in. 

“We’ve  never  claimed  to  have 
more  Illinois  news  .  .  .  just  more 
local  news,”  the  Daily  Calumet  ad 
reads.  “So  now,  let’s  take  the  Ham¬ 
mond  Times’  own  chart  and  eliminate 
all  the  towns  we  don’t  claim  to  cover: 
Kankakee,  Joliet,  Crete,  Steger, 
Beecher,  Alsip,  etc.  To  be  honest,  we 


Sterns  is  also  taking  over  two  Gim¬ 
bels  in  the  New  York  area,  Roosevelt 
Field  on  Long  Island  and  Cross 
County  Center  in  Yonkers,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  adding  that  those  stores  will 
use  the  same  approach  as  the 
Philadelphia  stores  —  newsapers  and 
heavy  direct  mail. 

For  Newsday  on  Long  Island,  in 
which  the  Roosevelt  Field  store  will 
advertise,  the  spokesman  said  the 
paper  will  not  lose  any  ad  revenue  and 
may  even  gain  some,  as  Gimbels  was 
a  weak  advertiser  in  that  paper. 

If  Stern’s,  a  division  of  Allied 
Stores  Corp.,  does  decide  to  use  the 
Daily  News,  the  spokesman  said  it 
will  only  be  in  regional,  zoned  edi¬ 
tions,  “nowhere  near”  the  $10  million 
run  by  Gimbels. 

“The  reason  why  the  Daily  News 


don’t  feel  stories  from  these  towns  are 
that  important  to  our  readers  who 
want  local  news.” 

By  its  own  count,  the  Daily 
Calumet  claimed  to  publish  208  local 
news  stories  during  that  period, 
against  1%  for  the  Times. 

“We  took  the  numbers  from  their 
own  study  .  .  .  and  made  it  to  com¬ 
pare  apples  to  apples,  not  apples  to 
oranges,”  Daily  Calumet  advertising 
director  William  R.  Stack  said. 

“We  haven”t  checked  their  num¬ 
bers,  (but)  what  they  did  was  legiti¬ 
mate.  I  don’t  have  any  problems  with 
it,”  Times  publisher  William  J. 
McCarthy  said. 

He  stood  by  his  own  ad,  saying, 
“That’s  our  strength,  the  local  news 
coverage.” 


was  used  in  an  aggressive  way  (by 
Gimbels)  was  because  of  the  two  main 
New  York  City  stores,”  he  said. 
“The  suburban  stores  depended  only 
on  (advertising  in)  the  News.  Gimbels 
did  not  give  adequate  support  to  the 
suburban  newspapers,  and  they  were 
caught  between  a  rock  and  a  hard 
place.  Their  biggest  volume  was  still 
in  Manhattan.  It  was  a  difficult  deci¬ 
sion  (where  to  advertise)  and  obvi¬ 
ously  they  made  the  wrong  one.” 

Another  division  of  Allied  Stores, 
Pomeroy’s,  will  take  over  the  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa.,  Gimbels,  and  the  spokes¬ 
man  said  newspaper  advertising  will 
probably  remain  the  same  there. 

At  presstime,  the  two  Gimbels 
stores  in  Manhattan  had  not  been  sold 
yet.  Gimbels’  parent  company  is 
Batus  Inc.,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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Another 
1st  From 
Nu-Graphics. 

2  Year  Unconditional 
Warranty,  All  Parts 
&  Labor. 


#  All  parts  and  labor  will  be  supplied  to  custc^er 
at  no  charge  for  2  years.  (Punches  excluded). 


NU-GRAPHICS 


IN-LINE  BENDER 
Model  02200 

^  The  In-line  Bender  produces  2 
press  ready  plates  every  cycle 
automatically  and  on-line.  Compati¬ 
ble  witti  any  offset  or  photopolymer 
processor  with  the  capacity  to  pro¬ 
duce  two  plates  at  once.  The  02200  is 
field-proven  for  accuracy  and  high 
volume  production  and  operates  on  a 
demand  system  with  no  complicated 
electronic  interface  required. 

FEATURES 

•  Up  to  360  plates  per  hour 

•  Nopomplicated  installation  required 

•  Hardened  bender  blades  for  long  ljfe 

•  Trouble-free  solid  state  electronics 


HIGH  CALIBER 
EQUIPMENT 


PUNQ^I  COATER 

^odel  0600 

Destacks,  ^nches,  Coats,  and  Dries 
Plates  All  Automatically. 

/ 

/ 

The  opefator  simp/y  loads  a  stack  of 
plates/the  Model  0600  takes  over, 
deliveting  300  coated,  punched  and 
dried  plates  per  hour  to  the  stacking 
tray. 

FEATURES 

•  Automatic  feed  of  plates  from  stack 

•  For  offset  &  Drf-litho  systems 

•  Plates  are  delivered  and  stacked 
ready  for  exposing 

•  Easy  cleanirig  and  maintenance 

•  Automaticaj'ly  maintains  fluid  levels 

•  Solid  state/electronics 

•  220  Volt  phase  50/60  Hz 


\ 
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NU-GRAPHICS  MAtJUFACTURING  INC. 

5312  SYSTEMS  DRIVE  HUNTINGTON  BEACH,  CA  92649  (714)  891-9633 
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A  hot  story  takes  shape  at 
TIME'  Magazine. 

But  at  any  moment  an  even 
hotter  story  can  stop  the  presses. 

TIME  can  move  instantly  to 
handle  it. 

And  within  24  hours  the 
new  story  is  printed  and  ready 
for  distribution. 

All  over  the  country. 


AT&T  helps  make  that 
possible. 

An  AT&T  account  team 
worked  with  TIME  to  develop  a 
system  designed  specifically  to 
meet  their  needs. 

The  system  includes  both 
AT&T  SKYNET '  Digital  Service 
and  AT&T  ACCUNET"  T1.5 
Service. 


Via  AT&T  satellite, 
SKYNET  Digital  Service  trans¬ 
mits  data,  video,  graphics  and 
voice— anything  that  can  be 
digitally  encoded. 

ACCUNETT1.5  Service 
sends  digitally  encoded  signals 
by  land. 

Together  they  enable  TIME 
to  transmit  a  page  with  text 
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and  color  to  all  their  presses 
throughout  the  country  in  under 
a  minute. 

A  full-color  cover  in  less  than 
two  minutes. 

In  fact,  the  whole  process, 
from  closing  to  distribution,  can 
take  place  in  just  24  hours. 

To  give  you  an  idea  how  our 
family  of  AT&T  Digital  Services 


work  together  to  help  TIME: 

Using  AT&T  ACCUNET  T1.5 
Service,  TIME  sends  a 
signal  by  land  to  an  AT&T  earth 
station.  Which  then  transmits  the 
signal  via  SKYNET  Digital 
Service  to  a  transponder  on  an 
AT&T  satellite. 

SKYNET  Digital  Service 
then  simultaneously  beams 


ELTDOWN 


Chernobyl  Reactor 


the  signal  to  antennae  at 
time’s  printing  facilities  all 
over  the  country. 

TIME  relies  upon  SKYNET 
and  ACCUNET  Services  for 
incredibly  fast,  accurate  and  reli¬ 
able  transmission  of  data,  which, 
along  with  the  development  of 
innovative  production  techniques, 
allows  them  the  flexibility  to 
deliver  the  latest-breaking  news 
to  newsstands. 

Let  us  work  with  you  to 
show  you  how  our  family  of  AT&T 
Digital  Services  can  help  your 
business  send  and  receive  data. 
Nationally  and  internationally. 

With  the  same  speed,  accu¬ 
racy  and  reliability  that  TIME 
depends  on  for  its  magazine. 

All  the  more  reason  to 
choose  AT&T. 

To  find  out  more,  talk  with 
your  account  executive  at  AT&T. 

Or  call  one  of  our  sales 
specialists  at  1  800  222-0400. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Pete  Marco  has  been  named 
advertising  director  of  the  Sarasota 
Herald-Tribune.  He  was  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  at  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer.  Marco  previously  was  the 
Observer’s  classified  advertising 
manager. 

*  *  ♦ 

Emil  Dansker  has  moved  to  Cen¬ 
tral  State  University,  Wilberforce, 
Ohio,  as  professor  of  journalism  and 
director  of  the  academic  communica¬ 
tion  program. 

He  will  coordinate  operations  of 
the  radio  station,  the  student  newspa¬ 
per,  and  the  communication  degree 
program  in  the  English  department. 

Dr.  Dansker  was  with  Bowling 
Green  (Ohio)  State  University,  where 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  faculty  since  1970. 


LINDA  DENNERY,  a  newspaper  and 
hospital  administrator,  has  been 
named  a  vice  president  of  The  Times- 
Picayune  Publishing  Corporation  in 
New  Orleans. 

Dennery  first  joined  the  newspaper 
in  1970  in  the  promotion  department 
and  then  was  named  personnel  man¬ 
ager  and  a  vice  president  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  in  1974. 

She  served  in  that  capacity  until 
1979  and  recently  has  been  in  Louis¬ 
ville  as  assistant  administrator  for 
employee  relations  at  St.  Anthony  Hos¬ 
pital. 

She  holds  a  master's  degree  from 
Webster  University,  St.  Louis,  in  health 
services  administration  and  human 
resources  development. 


PETER  E.  HERATY  has  been 
appointed  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Peninsula 
Times  Tribune,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  He 
most  recently  was  vice  president  for 
human  resources  of  Tribune  Company, 
Chicago. 

Heraty,  a  member  of  the  America 
Bar  Association  and  the  Chicago  Bar 
Association,  began  his  career  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  1969  as  a  produc¬ 
tion  engineer.  He  was  promoted 
through  human  resources  positions  to 
vice  president  for  employee  relations 
and  subsequently  to  production  man¬ 
ager  at  Freedom  Center,  the  printing 
and  distribution  facility.  In  1984  he 
joined  Tribune  Company's  staff  as 
director  of  human  resources. 

David  Krechevsky  has  been 
named  sports  editor  for  Imprint 
Newspapers,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Prior  to  his  new  position,  he  had  been 
a  general  assignment  reporter  for  the 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  and 
before  that  was  news  editor  for  three 
Imprint  suburban  weeklies. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Carmen  M.  Willix  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  marketing  and 
sales  development  for  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine  Network  and  also  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  research  services  depart¬ 
ment.  Previously  she  was  a  sales 
account  executive  for  the  network. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 


Victoria  Loe  has  been  named 
assistant  national/foreign  editor  at  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News.  Formerly 
assistant  national  editor  at  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  she  replaces 
Jonathan  Krim,  who  became  city 
editor. 

New  assistant  sports  editors  are 
Steve  Hornbostel,  Mercury  News 
staffer,  and  Bill  Cornwell,  for¬ 
merly  metro  editor  at  the  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star.  Bill  Sullivan,  previ¬ 
ously  with  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman,  will  cover  the  Warriors. 

Two  former  staffers  returning  are 
Steve  Johnson,  former  assistant  city 
editor  and  reporter,  as  the  military 
affairs  reporter;  and  Mary  Jo  Moss,  a 
former  photograher,  as  a  graphics  edi¬ 
tor. 

Also  Dennis  Collins,  a  former 
Washington  Post  political  and  out¬ 
door  writer,  has  joined  the  Living 
department  as  a  reporter. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  Minard  Jr.,  a  former  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  and  writer  for  The 
Valley  News,  Lebanon,  N.H.,  was 
named  planning  director  for  the  state 
of  Vermont,  succeeding  Stephen 
Kimbell,  who  resigned  to  start  a  pri¬ 
vate  law  practice.  Minard’s  new  post 
carries  an  annual  salary  of  $40,000. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robert  J.  Schaad,  operations 
manager/news  for  the  Asbury  Park 
Press,  Neptune,  N.J.,  for  the  past 
four  years,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  quality  con¬ 
trol  coordinator. 

Schaad  will  be  responsible  for 

improving  quality  of  all  products 

published  by  the  Press  corporation 
and  will  work  intra-departmentally  in 
development  of  quality  standards  and 
procedures. 

He  started  at  the  Press  as  a  copy 
boy  in  1972  and  worked  as  an  editorial 
assistant,  reporter,  and  copy  editor 
prior  to  his  recent  position. 

In  other  appointments,  A.  Richard 
Allen  was  named  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager;  James  Easley,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager;  Laura 
Hooley,  circulation  accounting  man¬ 
ager;  and  Frank  Lewis,  systems/ 
programming  manager  in  data  pro¬ 
cessing. 


Mike  Lloyd,  editor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  is  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Michigan 
Associated  Press  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  succeeded  Jim  Herman,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Traverse  City  Record-Eagle 
who  became  immediate  past  presi¬ 
dent. 
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Don  Davis,  who  was  promoted  to 
circulation  manager  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette,  Little  Rock,  in  January  of 
this  year,  now  has  been  named  a  vice 
president  and  circulation  director.  He 
is  responsible  for  all  circulation  and 
distribution  operations. 

Davis  joined  the  Gazette  in  1981 
and  has  held  several  other  manage¬ 
ment  positions,  including  state  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 

He  previously  worked  at  the 
Arizona  Republic! Phoenix  Gazette, 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
and  the  Omaha  World  Herald. 

Just  before  joining  the  Gazette,. 
Davis  served  as  youth  coordinator  of 
the  Arizona  Department  of  Economic 
Security. 

4c  9|i 

Mary  Sharp  was  promoted  to  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier. 
She  joined  the  newspaper  as  a 
reporter  in  1980  and  most  recently  has 
been  city  editor. 

Sharp  replaces  Brian  Cooper,  who 
moved  to  the  Dubuque  Telegraph 
Herald. 

Sharp  began  her  newspaper  career 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Burlington  (Iowa) 
Hawkeye  and  held  public  information 
officer  positions  for  the  Southern 
Prairie  Area  Education  Agency  and 
the  Area  15  Regional  Planning  Com¬ 
mission  in  Ottumwa  before  joining  the 
Courier. 

4c  9|c  4: 

Maggi  Vaughn  has  been  named 
advertising  director  of  the  Murfrees¬ 
boro  (Tenn.)  Daily  News  Journal. 
Previously,  she  handled  retail 
accounts  of  the  Nashville  Banner  and 
the  Tennessean. 

In  addition  to  her  advertising  work, 
Vaughn  is  a  playwright.  Her  most 
recent  effort,  “While  the  Dew  Is  Still 
on  the  Roses,”  won  the  1985  Humani¬ 
tarian  Award  of  the  Episcopal  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Tennessee. 


John  Polich,  a  newspaper 
research  executive,  has  been 
appointed  to  one  of  the  top  posts  at 
the  Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies 
at  Columbia  University. 

Formerly  president  of  Simmons- 
Scarborough  Syndicated  Research 
Associates  in  New  York  City,  Polich 
was  named  associate  director  for 
research  and  technology  studies. 

He  will  direct  the  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion  program  which  links  educators 
and  media  professionals  to  new  devel¬ 
opments  in  communication  technol¬ 
ogy  through  seminar  programs  and  a 
state-of-the-art  laboratory.  He  is  also 
responsible  for  the  research  program. 

Polich  has  held  marketing  positions 
with  The  New  York  Times  Company 
and  is  a  former  manager  of  the  media 
division  of  Market  Opinion  Research, 
Detroit.  His  background  also  includes 
being  a  staff  writer  for  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  working  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  and  broadcast  reporter  for  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  KPNX-tv,  both 
in  Phoenix,  and  for  the  San  Antonio 
Express. 

4c  4e  4c 

Mary  Runkle,  office  manager  for 
the  community  service  department  of 
the  Patriot-News  Co.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  has  been  named  personnel  man¬ 
ager,  replacing  Virginia  Bissett, 
who  resigned  to  establish  her  own 
business  in  bookkeeping,  tax  and  pay¬ 
roll  preparation. 
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John  Huey  has  been  named  chief  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal's  Atlanta 
news  bureau,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  newpaper’s  coverage  of  the  south¬ 
eastern  United  States. 

Huey  previously  was  Atlanta 
bureau  chief  from  1979  to  1982  before 
moving  to  Brussels  as  the  first  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  new  Wall  Street 
Journal! Europe.  He  became  editor  of 
the  Journal/Europe  in  1983  and 
then  returned  to  the  U.S.  the  next 
year  as  a  senior  special  writer, 
reporting  from  around  the  country 
and  directing  special  projects. 

4c  4c  4c 

Lou  Joseph,  a  senior  science  writer  I 
and  health  communications  specialist 
in  the  Chicago  office  of  Hill  &  Knowl- 
ton,  Inc.,  has  received  the  1986  Beth 
Fonda  Award  for  excellence  in  medi¬ 
cal  writing  for  a  lay  audience.  The 
award  is  sponsored  by  the  Greater 
Chicago  Area  Chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Writer’s  Association. 

Joseph’s  entry,  “Dentistry  in  the 
Future,”  was  published  in  a  con¬ 
sumer  edition  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Dental  Association. 

Earlier  in  his  career,  Joseph  was 
state  editor  of  the  Atlantic  City  Press 
and  had  worked  as  a  reporter  and 
editor  for  Die  Neue  Zeitung,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  U.S.  Military  after 
World  War  II  in  Munich. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Two  managing  editors  have  been 
appointed  to  direct  newsroom  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 

Larry  Williams,  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  was  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor/news,  and  Bob  Jodon,  associate 
managing  editor  of  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  promoted  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor/administration. 


Larry  Williams  Bob  Jodon 

Williams  oversees  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  newsroom  and 
Jodon  controls  administrative  affairs, 
including  newsroom  systems  man¬ 
agement,  budgeting  and  legal  and 
labor  matters. 

Williams  had  served  in  a  number  of 
capacities  at  the  Inquirer  since  1971, 
including  city  editor,  and  prior  to  that 
had  worked  at  the  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier-Post,  the  Woodbury  (N.J.) 
Times  and  the  Charleston  (W.Va.) 
Gazette. 

Jodon  joined  the  Akron  paper  in 


Ronald  Chizever,  52,  a  Chicago 
attorney  and  former  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor,  died  July  7  at  his  home. 

He  was  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Juneau  &  Chizever,  the  firm  he 
formed  in  1985  with  former  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter  William  Juneau. 

Chizever  worked  for  City  News 
Bureau,  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and 
in  Chicago  television  for  more  than  25 
years  before  going  into  law  practice. 
He  was  a  1982  graduate  of  John  Mar¬ 
shall  Law  School,  having  attended 
nights  while  employed  in  the  news 
media. 

♦  *  ♦ 

William  J.  Cahill,  61,  associate 
editor  of  the  Gloucester  (Mass.)  Daily 
Times,  died  on  July  13. 

♦  ♦  * 

James  M.  Driscoll,  87,  former 
publisher  of  the  Connellsville  (Pa.) 
Daily  Courier,  died  July  28  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  in  Fayette  County, 
Pa.  Driscoll,  who  resided  in  Safety 


1981  and  most  recently  has  headed 
the  features  and  graphics  department. 
Earlier  in  his  career,  Jodon  was 
executive  editor  of  the  York  (Pa.) 
Daily  Record  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 

:ic  4:  4: 

Tom  Thinnes,  a  22-year  veteran  at 
the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  and 
most  recently  metro  desk  assistant, 
has  been  named  editorial  page  editor. 
He  succeeded  Robert  L.  Stephen¬ 
son,  who  has  been  on  extended  medi¬ 
cal  leave. 

Also,  Paul  Keep,  recently  City 
Hall  reporter,  has  been  named  busi¬ 
ness  editor.  He  succeeded  Janet 
Hastings,  who  joined  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  News  as  a  medical  and  environ¬ 
mental  writer. 

Robert  Warner,  formerly  county 
beat  reporter,  has  been  named  Sun¬ 
day  metro  editor  in  charge  of  special 
projects. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Novak  is  the  newly 
appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Anaheim  (Calif.)  Bulletin,  a  division 
of  Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.  Novak, 
formerly  morning  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Orange  County  Register, 
Santa  Ana,  also  a  Freedom  paper, 
succeeds  Karl  Wray,  who  resigned 
as  publisher  to  re-enter  the  newspa¬ 
per  brokerage  business. 

Novak  has  appointed  Julie  Gasz- 
TONi  editor  of  the  Bulletin.  With  the 
newspaper  seven  years,  she  has 


Harbor,  Fla.,  was  visiting  friends  in 
Pennsylvania  when  the  car  he  was 
driving  went  out  of  control  and  struck 
a  tree. 

He  began  working  at  the  family- 
owned  paper  in  1913  and  became 
publisher  in  1948.  He  retired  in  1975 
when  the  paper  was  sold  to  Thomson 
Newspapers. 

*  ♦  * 

Theodore  Laymon,  79,  a  former 
night  city  editor  at  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  later  a  radio  news 
editor,  died  July  23  at  Winthrop  Uni¬ 
versity  Hospital,  Mineola,  L.I.,  of  a 
blood  clot. 

He  joined  the  newspaper  as  a  copy 
boy  in  1931  and  became  a  member  of 
the  city  news  staff  in  1937.  Following 
the  paper’s  merger  with  the  World- 
Telegram  and  the  Journal- American 
as  the  short-lived  New  York  World 
Journal  Tribune,  he  was  a  newswriter 
and  editor  for  NBC  radio  until  his 
retirement  in  1972. 


served  as  assistant  news  editor. 
Tempo  editor  and  managing  editor. 
Prior  to  the  Bulletin,  Gasztoni  was 
with  the  Whittier  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 

Other  new  appointments  include: 
Gary  Harmon,  to  city  editor;  Mike 
Pilgrim,  to  photo  editor,  and  James 
C.  Duncan,  to  features  editor.  News 
editor  John  W.  Swanson  was  given 
additional  responsibilities. 

Harmon  joined  the  staff  three  years 
ago  as  a  reporter  and  had  worked  for 
La  Habra  (Calif.)  Daily  Star-Pro¬ 
gress  and  the  Casper  (Wyo.)Journal. 
Pilgrim,  a  five-year  employee,  was 
previously  a  photograher  for  the  Ful¬ 
lerton  (Calif.)  Daily  News-Tribune. 
Swanson  joined  the  staff  as  news  edi¬ 
tor  four  years  ago.  Duncan  has  been 
with  Freedom  since  1953. 

*  *  * 

The  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
Enquirer  Newspapers  have  reor¬ 
ganized  the  advertising  division  as 
follows: 

Ron  Davidson,  former  advertising 
director,  to  marketing  director 
responsible  for  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments.  Dick  Stone,  for¬ 
mer  retail  advertising  manager,  to 
advertising  director. 

Mike  Venable,  to  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager,  from  classified  ad  manager. 
Mike  Ussery,  to  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager  from  assistant  retail  ad  manager. 
Jill  Tigner,  promoted  to  assistant 
classified  ad  manager  from  classified 
sales  supervisor. 


William  Patterson,  76,  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  Associated  Press  and  later 
publisher  of  Saturday  Review  maga¬ 
zine,  died  of  a  heart  attack  on  July  26 
while  driving  his  car  near  Greens¬ 
boro,  Vt. 

He  was  with  the  Tribune  and  AP 
prior  to  World  War  H  and  then 
worked  as  a  civilian  in  the  Office  of 
War  Information  in  London  and  in 
psychological  warfare  with  U.S. 
forces  in  Germany. 

He  was  with  The  New  Republic 
after  the  war  and  then  joined  Saturday 
Review. 

*  *  * 

Jill  Shelley,  56,  most  recently  a 
copy  editor  and  editorial  writer  for 
The  Advocate,  Stamford,  Conn.,  died 
July  30  in  New  Canaan,  (jonn.  Earlier 
she  had  been  editor  of  the  Newington 
(Conn.)  Town  Crier  and  had  written 
for  the  West  Hartford  News  and 
Wethersfield  Post. 


OBITUARIES 
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Color  Sells. 

Sell  your  color 
capability 

in  Editor  &  Publisher’ 
September  27  issue. 
Closes  9/15. 


call  us  today! 


Press  passes 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

White  House  passes. 

The  White  House,  through  several 
administrations,  has  struggled  to 
reduce  the  number  of  outstanding 
White  House  passes.  Large  bureaus, 
which  normally  accredit  all  their  news 
personnel  with  Congress,  are  under 
constant  pressure  not  to  request 
White  House  passes  except  for  per¬ 
sonnel  who  are  likely  to  cover  the 
White  House  frequently.  News  per¬ 
sonnel  with  equal  vigor  seek  the 
White  House  passes,  partly  because 
they  are  symbols  of  prestige  in  the 
news  community. 

Applicants  are  fingerprinted, 
photographed  and  investigated  for 


security.  This  procedure  can  take  six 
months. 

A  White  House  pass  carries  the 
photograph  of  the  holder  and  the  expi¬ 
ration  date.  It  makes  no  mention  of 
the  White  House.  This  limits  use  of 
the  pass  for  non-news  purposes  such 
as  identification  in  cashing  checks, 
and  is  intended  to  prevent  the  finder 
of  a  lost  pass  from  realizing  what  he 
has. 

Federal  departments  and  agencies 
that  are  especially  sensitive  to 
national  security,  such  as  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  State  and  Defense,  issue 
their  own  press  passes  but  generally 
accept  White  House  credentials.  Less 
sensitive  executive  branch  agencies 
and  the  Supreme  Court  are  satisfied 
to  accept  congressional  passes. 

As  Washington’s  worries  over  ter¬ 
rorism  have  increased,  guards  at 


almost  all  federal  establishments 
require  persons  entering  to  submit  to 
security  examinations— various  com¬ 
binations  of  presenting  government- 
issued  identiflcation  such  as  congres¬ 
sional  or  White  House  passes,  pass¬ 
ing  through  metal  detectors  such  as 
those  used  at  airports,  or  submitting 
to  searches  of  briefcases  or  handbags. 

At  the  White  House,  all  news  per¬ 
sonnel  walk  through  a  metal  detector 
and  open  their  briefcases  and  hand¬ 
bags  for  inspection.  Once  inside  the 
White  House  or  the  adjacent  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  Building,  they  are  required 
at  all  times  to  display  their  permanent 
or  temporary  passes,  worn  on  neck¬ 
laces  or  clipped  to  clothing. 

Media  personnel  also  are  asked  to 
display  congressional  or  White  House 
passes  while  in  the  Capitol  or  the 
Senate  and  House  office  buildings. 


Kramer 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


can  come  in  with  fresh  news  and 
breaking  news.” 

In  addition,  Kramer  disclosed,  he 
has  put  more  emphasis  on  lifestyle 
and  features,  switching  David 
McCumber  from  deputy  metro  editor 
to  assistant  managing  editor  for  fea¬ 
tures,  and  hiring  Steve  Rosenberg 
from  the  Boston  Phoenix  as  theatre 
critic.  An  upcoming  move  will  be  the 
recruitment  of  a  full-time  rock  music 
critic,  he  added. 


Of  Hearst,  Kramer  declared: 

“He’s  everything  I  have  ever 
looked  for  in  an  editor.  The  magic  of 
our  relationship  is  that  we  do  have 
different  interests  but  we  understand 
each  other’s  differences.  When  we 
agree,  I  feel  very  good  about  it,  but  I 
don’t  have  to  check  with  him  on  every 
decision  I  make.  If  he  completely  dis¬ 
likes  something,  he  tells  me.” 

Kramer  also  had  high  praise  for 
McCulloch,  who  said  he  turned  down 
the  executive  editor’s  spot,  preferring 
to  remain  a  “hands-on  editor.” 

“I  feel  lucky  to  have  a  man  of 
Frank’s  caliber  around,”  Kramer 
commented.  “Every  story  and  writer 
he  touches  gets  better.  The  Post  and 


New  York  Times  have  several  people 
of  his  ability  and  background  but  it’s 
unusual  for  a  paper  like  this  to  have 
such  a  person.” 

McCulloch  is  a  former  executive 
editor  of  McClatchy  Newspapers  and 
held  executive  positions  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Time  magazine. 

Hearst  said  he  remembered 
Kramer  as  being  a  “bright  guy”  dur¬ 
ing  his  first  stint  on  the  Examiner  and 
added  that  the  new  executive  editor 
has  lived  up  to  the  publisher’s  first 
impression  of  him. 

“He  has  a  solid  news  background, 
he’s  aggressive  and  his  sense  of  news 
coverage  and  story  selection  is  first 
rate,”  Hearst  said. 


Photo 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


“To  be  a  photojournalist  you  must 
know  about  writing,  headlines,  cap¬ 
tions,  layout  and  design.  You  are  tell¬ 
ing  a  story,  not  just  taking  a  bunch  of 
pictures.  You  must  have  a  basic  con¬ 
cept  of  how  it  will  look  in  the  end.” 

The  students  also  heard  from  David 
Hume  Kennerly,  a  Time  magazine 
contract  photographer  and  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  for  his  work  in  Vietnam 
with  UPI. 

“Everybody  wants  an  easy  answer 
to  make  it  in  this  business,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “There  are  no  easy  answers. 
If  you  make  it  as  a  news  photographer 
you  have  to  want  it  more  than 
anything  —  you  have  to  breathe  and 
eat  photography.” 

Kennerly  who  started  his  career  on 
the  weekly  Lake  Oswego  (Ore.) 
Review,  advised  aspiring  photogra¬ 
phers  to  follow  the  same  route  “and 


work  your  way  up.” 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  young 
photographers,  Kennerly  said,  “I’m 
impressed  by  the  picture  that  does  not 
need  a  caption.  I’m  impressed  by 
those  who  don’t  have  to  tell  me  what 
the  picture  is  about.” 

The  former  White  House  photogra¬ 
pher  said  he  believed  news  photogra¬ 
phy  “is  better  than  ever.  There  are  a 
lot  of  talented  people  working  in  this 
field.” 

Speaking  on  how  small-town  news¬ 
papers  can  effectively  use  photogra¬ 
phy,  Peter  Weinberger,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Claremont  Courier,  said 
frequent  use  of  pictures  and  picture 
stories  gives  readers  “a  specific  rea¬ 
son  to  buy  the  paper.” 

He  added  that  the  Courier,  which 
has  won  several  awards  for  its  graph¬ 
ics,  operates  on  the  idea  that  pictures 
open  up  the  paper  and  give  it  a  special 
emphasis  that  the  dailies,  which  are 
covering  world  events,  cannot  match. 

Weinberger,  a  former  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 


Gannett  in  Rochester  and  the  Tucson 
Citizen,  termed  pictures  and  photo 
stories  “a  tool  that  makes  us  different 
from  other  newspapers.” 

Minority  managers 
trained  for  top  roies 

A  program  by  the  Institute  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  Education  will  allow  14  news¬ 
paper  managers  to  return  to  school  to 
groom  them  for  upper-level  manage¬ 
ment  roles. 

The  14,  most  of  them  minorities, 
come  from  a  variety  of  newspapers. 
They  attend  five  weeks  of  of  classes  at 
Northwestern  University  in  Evan¬ 
ston,  Ill.,  before  working  in  upper- 
level  management  at  cooperating 
newspapers. 

“For  years,  the  newspaper  industry 
has  been  complaining  about  the  lack 
of  qualified  minority  managers,”  said 
Ellis  Cose,  IJE  president.  He  said  six 
of  last  year’s  14  graduates  were  pro¬ 
moted  within  a  year. 
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Giving  the  advertisers  what  they  want 

Vancouver,  B.C.,  publisher  says  the  key  to  marketing  the  total  newspaper 
is  to  understand  what  kind  of  audience  advertisers  are  looking  to  reach 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Since  some  70%-to-80%  of  newspa¬ 
per  revenue  comes  from  advertising, 
the  primary  task  in  understanding  the 
total  newspaper  marketing  exercise  is 
to  determine  what  kind  of  audience 
advertisers  are  looking  to  buy  from 
the  paper,  according  to  Gerald 
Haslam,  publisher  of  Pacific  Press 
Ltd.,  which  publishes  the  Sun  and  the 
Province  in  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia. 

“Just  as  it  makes  very  little  sense 
for  the  automakers  to  produce  gas- 
guzzlers  when  the  people  want  cars 
which  get  40  miles  to  the  gallon,  so  it 
makes  very  little  sense  to  publish  a 
newspaper  with  a  predominantly 
male  audience  if  your  advertisers 
want  to  reach  women,”  Haslam  told 
those  at  the  International  Advertising 
and  Marketing  Executives  summer 
meeting  in  Vancouver,  B.C. 

“Those  are  obviously  simplistic 
examples,  but  the  point  remains,” 
Haslam  continued.  “If  we  are  going 
to  prosper  in  the  years  ahead,  we 
must  understand  clearly  which  key 
target  audiences  our  advertisers 
want,  and  deliver  those  audiences  to 
them.  No  newspaper  can  survive  with 
too  narrow  a  group  of  targets,  but 
nowadays,  the  economics  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  dictate,  in  many  places,  that  we 
choose  which  groups  of  consumers 
are  important. 

“The  situation  in  many  smaller 
cities  is  different,  but  in  larger  mar¬ 
kets  we  have  neither  the  energy  nor 
the  money  to  reach  every  single  per¬ 
son  in  every  single  household,”  he 
noted.  “Even  if  we  could,  most  of  our 
advertisers  can’t  afford  to  pay  the 
rates  we’d  have  to  charge.  What  we 
can  do  is  select  that  group  of  target 
audiences  which  represent  our  adver¬ 
tisers’  best  return  on  their  investment 
in  us. 

“Having  made  those  audience 
decisions,  the  next  step  is  to  publish  a 
newspaper  which  can  appeal  to  the 
audience,”  Haslam  said.  “The  day  is 
gone,  in  my  opinion,  when  any  one 
kind  of  publicaton  can  satisfy  every¬ 
body.  But  if  we  research  our  markets, 
reshape  and  redesign  our  newspa¬ 


pers  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people 
we  want  to  reach,  we  can  be  success¬ 
ful. 

“That’s  easy  to  say,  not  so  easy  to 
do,”  Haslam  pointed  out.  “It 
requires  leadership  from  the  top  of  the 
organization.  It  requires  a  high  level 
of  communication  between  depart¬ 
ments.  It  requires  trust,  when  the 
marketing  people  tell  the  editorial 
people  that  the  stories  are  too  long  or 
too  short,  or  that  no  one  without  a 
PhD  understands  them.  Everyone 
involved  in  this  kind  of  decision¬ 
making  process  has  to  be  involved 
from  the  beginning,  to  analyze  the 
goals  and  decide  how  to  reach  them. 


before,”  he  said. 

“Once  you  are  firmly  on  the  road  in 
this  clear  direction,  as  I’m  sure  many 
of  you  are,  the  pleasant  subtleties  of 
total  newspaper  marketing  begin  to 
fall  into  place.  Your  advertising  sales 
force  can  be  more  readily  trained  to 
reach  the  right  customers  and  say  the 
right  things.  Your  presentations  to 
advertisers  take  on  a  certain  sharp¬ 
ness  where  before  you  were  forced  to 
discuss  your  newspaper  in  vague  gen¬ 
eralities. 

“Your  editorial  people  will  call 
more  often  with  innovative  ideas  for 
promotions  and  special  sections. 
Your  carriers  and  phone-room  sales 


“if  we  are  going  to  prosper  in  the  years  ahead,  we 
must  understand  cieariy  which  key  target  audiences  our 
advertisers  want,  and  deiiver  those  audiences  to  them.” 


“I  don’t  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
any  newspaper  should  quit  seeking 
the  truth,  or  quit  bringing  unpleasant 
matters  to  public  attention,  or  quit 
any  effort  to  uncover  and  expose 
those  issues  which  contribute  to  the 
public  good.  Newspapers  are  more 
than  just  a  business,”  Haslam  con¬ 
tinued.  “It  is  a  myth  that  just  because 
you  market  more  effectively  you 
somehow  abandon  the  journalistic 
tenets  that  have  made  newspapers 
successful  for  so  long.” 

But  Haslam  said  making  the  deci¬ 
sion  is  not  enough.  “You  may  have  to 
invest  in  new  technology  to  improve 
your  color  reproduction,  or  your 
graphics.  You  may  even  have  to 
break  down  and  invest  in  some  new 
typefaces.  You  might  need  another 
press  line  to  deliver  the  newspaper 
when  your  readers  want  it,  or  invest 
in  better  service  for  the  home-deliv¬ 
ered  customer. 

“But  you  may  also  find  that  you 
can  stop  selling  subscriptions  at  half 
price,  or  running  quite  so  many  bingo 
games,  because  your  customers  want 
your  newspaper  more  than  they  did 


people  will  discover  how  to  target 
subscriber  prospects  rather  than 
throwing  mud  at  the  wall  (and  target¬ 
ing  circulation  by  seeing  where  it 
lands  —  an  earlier  analogy).  The  pro¬ 
duction  department  will  go  the  extra 
mile  to  accommodate  a  complex  piece 
of  work.  Your  publisher  will  spend 
more  time  enjoying  life  and  less  time 
looking  at  the  career  ads  in  Editor  & 
Publisher,"  Haslam  said. 

“In  that  kind  of  environment,  prof¬ 
its  go  up.  Opportunities  for  value- 
added  projects  seem  easier  to  dis¬ 
cover,  and  easier  to  sell.  And,  I  would 
argue,  morale  improves,  productivity 
improves,  and  your  blood  pressure 
goes  down,”  he  said. 

“I  would  be  the  last  person  to  claim 
that  we  have  reached  this  nirvana  of 
newspapering  here  in  Vancouver,” 
Haslam  concluded.  “But  we  are 
working  toward  it  because  we  believe 
that  our  employees  will  benefit,  our 
shareholders  will  benefit,  and  that  we 
as  individual  managers  will  derive 
more  satisfaction  in  earning  our  daily 
bread  both  professionally  and  person¬ 
ally.” 
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Mailroom  quality  starts  outside  the  newspaper 

Even  with  the  most  modem  equipment  and  efficient  work  force,  many 
newspapers  stiii  run  sioppy  maiiroom  operations,  production  execs  say 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Even  with  the  most  modern  equip¬ 
ment  and  efficient  work  force,  many 
newspapers  still  run  sloppy  mailroom 
operations,  a  panel  of  top  production 
executives  says. 

The  reason?  Because,  they  say, 
inserting  problems  often  start  well 
before  the  preprints  even  get  to  the 
mailroom. 

The  conclusion  —  endorsed  by 
nearly  everyone  on  a  six-person  panel 
at  the  recent  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Management 
Conference  in  Atlanta  —  represents 
a  dramatic  shift  in  thinking  among 
mailroom  managers. 

No  longer  are  the  managers  blam¬ 
ing  the  continuing  problems  with  pre¬ 
print  ads  —  missed  inserts,  or  multi¬ 
ple  inserts  and  unacceptably  high 
waste  —  solely  on  their  own  opera¬ 
tions. 

Newspaper  mailrooms,  after  all, 
have  been  transformed  in  recent 
years  as  more  and  more  newspapers 
add  sophisticated  single-copy 
inserters,  precision  counters, 
mechanized  balers  and  stackers. 

Yet,  despite  this  technological  rev¬ 
olution,  the  old  joke  about  inserts  too 
often  prevails:  chances  are  that  the 
Sunday  paper  an  ad  executive  gets  on 
his  doorstep  will  not  contain  his  pre¬ 
print. 

Newspapers  are  now  recognizing 
they’ve  been  taking  the  wrong 
approach  to  mailroom  problems,  said 
Jim  L.  Davis,  mailroom  manager  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle. 

“What’s  the  wrong  way  out?  The 
way  we’ve  been  doing  it  is  wrong,’’ 
Davis  said. 

“We’ve  added  people.  We’ve 
screamed  at  the  machine  supplier: 
‘Give  me  a  more  forgiving  machine  — 
give  me  a  machine  that  runs  any¬ 
thing.’ 

“Have  we  been  addressing  the 
wrong  problem?”  Davis  continued. 
“Or,  at  least,  have  we  addressed 
everything  but  our  real  problem  — 
mailroom  raw  materials  package 
quality.” 

While  newspapers  have  been  con¬ 
centrating  on  improving  mailroom 
technology,  Davis  said,  they  have 
essentially  paid  no  attention  to 


whether  the  preprints  received  from 
commercial  printers  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition. 

“I  believe  that  most  operational 
and  mechanical  inserting  hinderances 
that  in  the  past  have  been  accepted  as 
integral  production  problems  are  in 
fact  traceable  to  raw  materials  that 
are  packaged  in  a  manner  that  can  be 
an  enormous  drain  on  the  American 
newspaper  advertiser,”  Davis  said. 

Many  cases  of  missed  or  multiple 
insertions,  for  example,  stem  from 
poor  packaging  of  inserts  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  printers,  Davis  said. 


stretch  or  shrink-wrap  plastic  film  can 
“actually  cause  damage  to  the 
integrity  of  the  product.” 

Working  with  commercial  printers 
can  improve  mailroom  quality  dra¬ 
matically,  the  panel  said. 

The  Record  in  Bergen  County, 
N.J.,  for  example,  continued  to  have 
problems  with  unrunnable  preprints 
and  missed  inserts  even  after  install¬ 
ing  its  then-state-of-the-art  Ferag 
inserter,  production  director  Robert 
F.  Murphy  said. 

“We  established  a  four-part  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  written  evaluation  of  the 


Newspapers  are  now  recognizing  they’ve  been 
taking  the  wrong  approach  to  mailroom  problems, 
said  Jim  L.  Davis,  mailroom  manager  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle.  “What’s  the  wrong  way  out? 
The  way  we’ve  been  doing  it  is  wrong,”  Davis  said. 


“One  example  of  poor  piece  han¬ 
dling  is  when  the  product  is  jogged 
and  stacked  poorly  —  leaving  curls, 
balloons  or  loose  jackets  protruding 
beyond  the  bundle  edges,”  he  said. 

Any  of  those  conditions  can  lead  to 
rip-outs  in  the  inserting  machine 
head,  or  doubled  or  missed  inserts. 

Many  commercial  printers  aggra¬ 
vate  the  problem  of  curls  and  bal¬ 
loons,  Davis  said,  by  stacking  pre¬ 
prints  directly  on  top  of  one  another  in 
identical  columns. 

“This  style  of  stacking  gives  prob¬ 
ably  the  worst  package  to  the  newspa¬ 
per,”  he  said.  ‘ 

Instead,  commercial  printers 
should  be  encouraged  to  adopt  the  so- 
called  “tie  or  brick  stacking” 
method,  in  which  preprints  are 
arranged  on  pallets  in  a  preset  pat¬ 
tern,  David  said.  For  each  additional 
layer,  the  pattern  is  reversed,  creating 
an  interlocking  “tie”  between  each 
layer. 

And  commercial  printers  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  either  cardboard 
comers  or  a  top  skid  in  packaging  a 
full  pallet  of  preprints,  Davis  said. 

Without  cardboard  comers  or  pre¬ 
bending,  he  added,  wrapping  with 


condition  of  insert  skids  as  they  arrive 
at  our  plant;  another  written  evalua¬ 
tion  of  condition  and  mnnability  is 
completed  jointly  by  the  shift  super¬ 
visor  and  the  hopper  operator,  who 
feeds  the  insert  into  the  Ferag  system, 
and  keeps  records  of  the  weight 
of  .  .  .printer  waste.  Then  they  weigh 
(and  record)  the  weight  of  the  barrel  of 
discarded  inserts  at  each  station,” 
Murphy  said. 

Occasionally,  the  daily  took  snap¬ 
shots  of  especially  poor  skids  to  show 
printers  the  extent  of  the  materials 
problem,  he  added. 

In  addition,  printers  send  represen¬ 
tatives  to  the  Record  plant  and  are 
shown  a  slide  presentation  of  major 
newspaper  inserting  problems. 

The  result,  Murphy  said,  has  been  a 
dramatic  increase  in  mailroom  pro¬ 
duction. 

“The  1985  average  printer  waste 
showed  dramatic  improvement, 
21.2%  lower  than  the  average  for 
1984,”  he  said. 

In  1984,  printer  waste  for  the  top 
ten  suppliers  averaged  1.16%  of  de¬ 
liveries,  with  a  range  from  0.68%  to 
1.84%,  Murphy  said. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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German  firms  and  PEC  sign  fiexo  pact 


By  George  Garneau 

Thwarted  by  unfavorable  exchange 
rates,  key  German  makers  of  flexo¬ 
graphic  presses  for  the  budding  U.S. 
market  have  contracted  with  a  U.S. 
firm  to  handle  their  business  here. 

Windmoeller  &  Hoelscher  and 
Koenig  &  Bauer,  which  have  col¬ 
laborated  in  adapting  flexography  for 
newspapers,  have  agreed  in  principle 
to  let  the  press  engineering  and  manu¬ 
facturing  firm  of  Publishers  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  of  Dallas,  Texas,  handle 
their  fiexo  newspaper  presses. 

“We  are  definitely  a  major  manu¬ 
facturer  of  fiexo  printing  equipment,” 
said  Neal  Eaton,  a  vice  president  at 
PEC.  He  said  the  deal  gives  PEC  “the 
broadest  range  of  flexographic  print¬ 
ing  equipment  in  the  world.” 

The  arrangement  calls  for  PEC  to 
be  responsible  for  all  marketing, 
sales,  engineering  and  service  of  fiexo 
newspaper  presses  in  North  America 
for  the  fiexo  partnership  of  W&H  and 
K&B. 

It  also  includes  a  “multi-million 
dollar”  investment  in  PEC  by  W&H 
and  K&B.  They  will  have  the  option 
of  taking  back  the  convertible  subor¬ 
dinate  notes  as  PEC  stock. 

The  German  fiexo  partnership  had 
been  stymied  in  selling  presses  here  in 
recent  months  because  the  falling 
value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  against  the 
deutsche  mark  had  driven  press 
prices  sky  high.  The  arrangement 
with  PEC  gives  the  German  manufac¬ 
turers  the  marketing  expertise  of  a 
U.S.  company,  which  has  close  ties  to 
the  newspaper  industry,  as  well  as  a 
U.S.  manufacturing  base.  In  return, 
PEC  gets  the  expertise  and  reputation 
of  the  two  major  companies:  K&B  is 
the  world’s  oldest  press  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  W&H  specializes  in  flexog¬ 
raphy. 

Under  the  agreement,  PEC  could 
build  the  German  companies’  Jour- 
nalflex  double-width  fiexo  press  in 
the  United  States.  But  Eaton  said  that 
no  manufacturing  resulting  from  the 
agreement  was  contemplated  for  at 
least  a  year. 

Eaton  said  PEC  expected  to  double 
its  workforce  of  275  employees  as  a 
result  of  the  agreement,  and  hiring 
was  already  underway.  PEC’s  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  in  Rockford,  111., 
also  were  expected  to  double  in  size 
when  production  shifts  to  PEC  begin¬ 
ning  in  about  a  year.  Fiexo  presses 


ordered  anytime  soon  would  be  built 
in  West  Germany,  Eaton  said. 

The  three  companies  noted  that 
they  have  363  fiexo  printing  couples 
working  or  ordered  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

PEC,  which  was  founded  in  1979 
and  went  public  in  1983,  has  been 
involved  primarily  in  press  conver¬ 
sions  to  offset  and,  more  recently,  to 


fiexo,  as  well  as  engineering  upgrades 
of  presses,  folders  and  controls.  It 
also  builds  double-width  offset 
presses  and  owns  King  Press  Corp.,  a 
manufacturer  of  single-width  offset 
presses.  PEC  has  worked  with  W&H 
and  K&B  on  pioneering  fiexo  installa¬ 
tions  at  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal 
and  Bulletin  and  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News  and  Sun  Sentinel  —  the 
German  companies’  only  U.S.  fiexo 
installations. 

PEC  product  offerings  will  include 
the  Journalflex  press,  color  units, 
slip-in  units,  factory  rebuilt  equip¬ 
ment  and  conversions  for  both  direct 
and  indirect  anilox  inking  systems. 

Previously,  PEC  had  licensed  the 
W&H  fiexo  inking  system  for  its  con¬ 
versions  and  had  performed  engi¬ 
neering  for  fiexo  installations  in 
Providence  and  Fort  Lauderdale. 

Andrew  Schipke,  who  headed  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  for  the  Newspaper 
Press  Group,  said  the  move  was  a 
“realignment  of  W&H  and  K&B 
strategy  on  how  to  attack  the  U.S. 
market,”  and  was  based  on  the 
unfavorable  exchange  rates  of  the 
German  mark  as  well  as  PEC’s  mar¬ 
keting  strength.  The  falling  U.S.  dol¬ 
lar  against  the  rising  deutsche  mark 
priced  the  German  fiexo  press  out  of 
the  North  American  market,  he  said, 
blaming  the  exchange  rate  for  the  loss 
of  at  least  one  press  order  recently. 

Schipke  said  the  exchange  rate  has 
raised  the  prices  for  U.S.  customers 
by  19%  since  January  and  has  pushed 
the  price  of  a  fiexo  press  as  much  as  $2 
million  over  costs  18  months  ago. 

Schipke  said  the  Newspaper  Press 
Group  would  continue  to  support  its 


fiexo  installations  in  Providence  and 
Fort  Lauderdale  “with  a  “lifelong” 
commitment.  “The  Newspaper  Press 
Group  will  be  here  but  its  role  will  no 
longer  be  in  marketing,”  he  said. 

Flexography,  commonly  used  in 
package  printing,  uses  a  simple,  ani- 
lox  roll  inking  system  and  water- 
based  inks.  It  is  gaining  acceptance  by 
U.S.  newspapers  because  it  is  cleaner 


for  readers,  easier  to  operate  and 
saves  large  quantities  of  paper 
because  of  its  non-adjustable  inking. 
The  market  is  seen  as  large  but  as  yet 
untapped  because  of  the  unfamiliarity 
of  the  process  in  newspapers.  But 
observers  say  it  is  ready  to  take  off. 

W&H  and  K&B  together  devel¬ 
oped  the  Journalflex  unit  and  mar¬ 
keted  it  through  the  Newspaper  Press 
Group,  a  division  of  Windmoeller  & 
Hoelscher  Corp.  in  Lincoln,  R.I. 

Tests  begun  in  the  early  1980s  in 
Providence  led  to  a  contract  for  more 
than  $20  million  to  make  the  nation’s 
first  fully  flexographic  newspaper 
running  a  new  press. 

Fiexo  recently  gained  a  major 
acceptance  when  the  leading  maker  of 
offset  newspaper  presses,  Goss, 
introduced  a  new  fiexo  press  design 
and  soon  after  sold  its  first  fiexo 
press. 

With  several  fiexo  presses  operat¬ 
ing  at  U.S.  newspapers  and  many 
more  likely  to  switch  to  fiexo,  the 
market  for  fiexo  presses  is  highly 
competitive,  with  several  U.S.  and 
foreign  companies  vying  for  position. 
One  company,  Koppers  Co.  Inc.,  had 
converted  a  unit  to  flexography  and 
tested  it  at  the  New  York  Daily  News 
but  withdrew  from  the  market 
because  of  a  lack  of  sales. 

Other  companies  selling  fiexo 
presses  here  include  M. A. N. -Roland 
USA  Inc.,  the  U.S.  arm  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  giant;  Motter  Printing  Press  Co. 
in  Pennsylvania;  Cerutti,  the  Italian 
press  maker  with  several  complete 
fiexo  installations  at  European  news¬ 
papers  and  several  companies  selling 
conversions,  including  PEC. 


The  deal  amounts  to  a  significant  realignment  of  what 
is  seen  as  a  quickly  emerging  market  for  fiexo 
newspaper  presses  in  North  America,  according  to 
analysts. 
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AMI  streamlines  Harris  Graphics 


By  George  Garneau 

AM  International  Inc.  has  moved 
to  cut  costs  and  improve  operations  in 
a  reorganization  of  the  former  Harris 
Graphics  Corp.  three  months  after 
taking  over  the  nation’s  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  printing  equipment. 

Chicago-based  AMI,  which  bought 
Harris  Graphics  in  May  for  $246  mil¬ 
lion  and  operates  it  as  a  subsidiary, 
has  shut  down  Harris  Graphics  head¬ 
quarters  in  Melbourne,  Fla.,  reduced 
the  number  of  maufacturing  divisions 
from  six  to  three  and  expects  further 
workforce  reductions. 

“Cost  reduction  and  being  compe¬ 
titive  in  the  global  market  are  a  way  of 
life,”  Merle  H.  Banta,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  of  AMI,  told  E&P. 

Banta  said  the  Harris  Graphics 
organization  was  “not  capitalizing  on 
opportunities,”  and  the  restructuring 
was  designed  to  make  it  more  respon¬ 
sive  by  better  utilizing  resources. 

The  friendly  takeover  added  Harris 
Graphics’  sales  of  about  $500  million 
a  year  to  boost  AMI’s  annual  sales  to 
over  $1  billion.  It  was  called  the 
largest  merger  of  two  public  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  history  of  the  graphic  arts 
equipment  industry. 

Harris  Graphics  builds  web  offset 
presses  for  printing  magazines,  ad 
inserts,  newspapers  and  business 
forms  as  well  as  bindery  equipment 
and  machines  for  stuffing  inserts  into 
newspapers.  AMI  owns  Bruning, 
Multigraphics,  and  Varityper  Interna¬ 
tional. 

No  target  was  announced  for 
reducing  the  former  Harris  Graphics 
staff  of  4,200,  but  Banta  said  reduc¬ 
tions  were  likely,  noting  that  AMI 
reduced  employees  from  10,300  in 
1983  to  8,600  this  year. 

At  the  Harris  Graphics’  former  cor¬ 
porate  headquarters,  about  45 
employees  were  retired,  transferred 
or  laid  off,  Banta  said.  Further  enu¬ 
meration  of  jobs  lost  was  not  avail¬ 
able,  but  one  source  said  a  “couple 
hundred”  jobs,  none  blue-collar, 
might  be  cut  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  moves  were  expected  to 
increase  speed  and  efficiency  and 
reduce  duplication  at  division  levels, 
for  example,  combining  research  and 
development  under  one  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  joining  some  sales  forces  and 
centralizing  management  of  research 
and  development,  Banta  said,  adding 
that  R  &  D  would  continue  and  “will 
probably  increase.” 

Banta  said  within  a  year  plans  were 


expected  for  Harris  Graphics’ 
employees  to  participate  in  AMI’s 
employee  stock  ownership  program 
(ESOP),  through  which  employees 
own  13%  of  the  company. 

It  comes  during  a  time  of  slumping 
sales  in  printing  equipment  and  poor 
results  for  Harris  Graphics.  It  also 
projected  losses  of  about  $15  million 
for  the  quarter  ended  March  28  and 
for  the  next  two  quarters. 


The  restructuring  has  returned 
Harris  Graphics  to  about  where  it  was 
organizationally  before  splitting  off 
divisions  in  the  late  1970s,  according 
to  one  former  executive. 

At  the  heart  of  the  restructuring  is 
the  consolidation  of  a  confusing  array 
of  Harris  Graphics  operations,  from 
six  divisions  to  three  manufacturing 
divisions  and  a  sales  unit.  They  are: 

•  Web  Press,  U.S.A.  combines  all 
domestic  press  manufacturing  from 
the  former  Publication  Press  Division 
of  Westerly,  R.I.,  the  Newspaper 
Press  Division  of  Dover,  N.H.,  and 
the  Commercial  Press  Division  of 
Dallas,  Texas.  It  includes  a  high-tech¬ 
nology  machining  plant  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  an  assembly  plant  in 
Saltillo,  Mexico,  and  electronics 
operations  in  Melbourne,  Fla.  Based 
in  Westerly,  the  new  division  is 
headed  by  Hugh  Silbaugh,  formerly 
head  of  the  newspaper  press  division. 

•  Web  Press,  Europe  has  become 
the  new  incarnation  of  Harris  Graph¬ 
ics’  French  division,  Harris-Marinoni 
S.A.  Ted  Niggli,  long-time  leader  of 
the  division,  becomes  its  president. 

•  Bindery  and  Forms  Press  Divi¬ 
sion  has  been  developed  from  the  for¬ 
mer  Bindery  Systems  Division  and 
Business  Forms  Systems  Division.  It 
is  headquartered  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  run  by  William  Whitescarver. 

•  A  centralized  sales  operation, 
Harris  Graphics  International  Sales 
Operation,  will  be  headed  by  Brendan 
O’Donnell,  formerly  in  charge  of 
publication  presses.  It  will  oversee 
sales  and  service  in  Asia,  Australia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 

All  division  presidents  will  report 
to  Jerry  Williams,  president  and  chief 


operating  officer  of  AMI. 

AM  said  it  would  continue  belt¬ 
tightening  and  restructuring  mea¬ 
sures  begun  before  the  takeover. 
Those  included  cost-cutting  measures 
such  as  the  closing  of  the  Dallas  plant 
and  increased  contracting  with  out¬ 
side  and  foreign  suppliers  for  non- 
crucial  parts. 

The  former  executive  said  the  reor¬ 
ganization  has  caused  considerable 


trauma  among  middle-  and  upper- 
level  managers  at  Harris  Graphics. 
“There  is  a  lot  of  Excedrin  being  sold 
in  Westerly  and  Dover  these  days,” 
he  said,  adding  that  the  changes  were 
“definitely  sound.” 

He  said  that  business  projections 
made  before  Harris  Graphics 
expanded  in  the  late  70s  were  overly 
optimistic  and  resulted  in  “too  much 
plant  capacity  and  too  many  highly 
paid  executives.” 

James  E.  “Jack”  Pruitt,  the  former 
president  of  Harris  Graphics,  was 
appointed  executive  vice  president  of 
AMI  to  work  with  Banta  on  top-level 
industry  sales  and  customer  relations. 

Banta  projected  that  Harris  Graph¬ 
ics  would  be  a  profitable  subsidiary  as 
of  Aug.  30.  He  said  that  a  slump  in  the 
printing  equipment  market  was 
expected  to  turn  around  in  the  next 
six  to  12  months. 


Mailroom  quality 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


That  fell  to  an  average  of  0.91%,  he 
said,  with  eight  suppliers  falling  in  a 
tight  range  of  0.6%  to  1%,  and  only 
one  measuring  far  out  of  the  curve  at 
2.38%  of  delivered  inserts. 

With  the  continuing  increase  in  pre¬ 
printed  advertising,  newspapers  have 
great  leverage  in  negotiating  with 
commercial  printers  —  and  should 
use  it,  Houston  Chronicle  mailroom 
manager  Davis  said. 

Above  all,  he  added,  newspapers 
must  realize  their  mailroom  quality 
can’t  be  separated  from  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  commercial  printers. 


Banta  said  the  Harris  Graphics  organization  was  “not 
capitaiizing  on  opportunities,”  and  the  restructuring 
was  designed  to  make  it  more  responsive  to  customer 
needs. 
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Japanese,  American  newspapers  in  a  similar  battie  for  readers 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Most  America  circulation  mana¬ 
gers  and  their  newspapers  would  love 
to  have  Katsuhiko  Kaigo’s  problem. 

Kaigo  is  circulation  manager  of 
I  Japan’s  Asfl/i/  Shimbun,  a  newspaper 
I  that  sells  12  million  copies  daily,  IVi 
;  million  for  its  morning  edition  and  V/z 
million  in  the  evening. 

And  it’s  not  even  Japan’s  largest 
daily.  That  honor  goes  to  Yomiuri 
Shimbun  with  8.4  million  a.m.  sub¬ 
scribers  and  4.9  million  p.m.  sub¬ 
scribers. 

But  Kaigo,  who  was  one  of  10 
Japanese  circulation  managers 
attending  the  recent  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association  meet¬ 
ing  in  Seattle,  said  the  battle  for  read¬ 
ers  is  just  as  intense  in  his  country  as 
here. 

In  Japan,  the  five  biggest  dailies 
account  for  60%  of  the  nation’s  total 
newspaper  circulation  of  about  67 
million,  almost  all  of  which  is  home 
delivered.  Asahi,  he  said,  sells  only 
100,000  copies  on  the  street. 

Its  Tokyo  edition  averages  20  to  24 
pages  in  the  morning  and  10  to  16  in 
the  evening,  Kaigo  said.  About  78,000 
people  are  needed  to  deliver  the 
papers  throughout  the  country. 

Asahi  also  publishes  an  English- 
language  edition  with  a  circulation  of 
50,000. 

According  to  Kaigo,  Tokyo’s  major 
dailies  are  in  a  constant  battle  to 
snatch  away  circulation  from  their 
competitors. 

The  target,  he  explained,  is  a  4%  to 
8%  segment  of  subscribers  who  regu¬ 
larly  shift  their  loyalties  from  one 
newspaper  to  another.  Newspapers 
are  Japan’s  chief  information  pro¬ 
vider  and  broadcast  stations  are  not 
considered  significant  competitors, 
Kaigo  related. 

Like  their  American  counterparts, 
Japanese  circulation  departments 
offer  incentive  prizes  and  bonuses  to 
carriers  and  district  managers  who 
gain  new  customers,  Kaigo  disclosed. 

Another  problem  Japanese  news¬ 
papers  have  in  common  with  U.S. 
papers  is  finding  and  keeping  carriers, 
he  noted. 

“Many  Japanese  parents  object  to 
their  children  delivering  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Kaigo  remarked.  “Also,  the 
young  people  can  make  more  money 
in  other  jobs.” 

Asahi,  like  other  dailies,  deals  with 
outside  contractors  for  the  circulation 
function,  he  added. 


Kaigo,  who  was  making  his  first 
trip  to  the  U.S.,  said  he  was 
impressed  by  the  whole  idea  of 
ICMA  —  circulation  managers  get¬ 
ting  together  “to  improve  business.” 

In  Japan,  he  went  on,  the  only  time 
circulation  executives  meet  is  to 
accuse  each  other  of  violations. 

“This  is  more  constructive,”  he 
said. 


Another  problem 
Japanese  newspapers 
have  in  common  with 
U.S.  papers  is  finding 
and  keeping  carriers,  he 
noted. 


Kaigo  said  he  also  was  impressed 
by  the  Newspaper  in  Education  Pro¬ 
gram  (NIE)  and  circulation  phone 
rooms,  an  idea  he  intended  to  take 
back  to  his  newspaper. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  however, 
whether  telemarketing  will  work  in 
Japan’s  society,  he  continued. 

Another  Japanese  visitor  was 
Hisao  Komatsubara,  North  Ameri¬ 
can  representative  of  the  Japanese 
Publishers  and  Editors  Association. 

Komatsubara,  whose  office  is  in 
Reston,  Va.,  said  the  principal  simi¬ 


larity  between  newspapers  in  his 
country  and  those  here  is  that  both 
operate  without  government  interfer¬ 
ence. 

He  remarked  that  although  the 
Japanese  newspaper  industry  is  gen¬ 
erally  healthy,  “it  is  experiencing 
great  difficulty”  because  of  near  satu¬ 
ration  points  reached  in  circulation 
and  advertising.  Virtually  all  37  mil¬ 
lion  Japanese  households  get  at  least 
one  newspaper,  he  said. 

Newspaper  revenue  in  Japan, 
Komatsubara  said,  is  split  50-50 
between  circulation  and  advertising. 

“The  economy  is  not  growing  very 
much  and  businesses  are  reluctant  to 
spend  money  for  advertising,” 
Komatsubara  commented. 

He  added,  however,  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  still  moving  forward  techni¬ 
cally  and  are  well  ahead  of  the  U.S.  in 
the  number  of  papers  using  pagina¬ 
tion. 


New  weekly 

Associated  Newspapers  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  weekly  paper  to  the  town 
of  Norton,  Mass. 

The  Norton  Courier,  as  part  of 
Associated’s  75,000  circulation  chain 
of  paid  weekly  newspapers  south  of 
Boston,  will  cover  local  sports  and 
news. 
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Jeff  MacNelly:  one  cartoon  not  enough 

The  Tribune  Media  Services-distributed  creator  discusses  why 
he  enjoys  doing  both  a  comic  strip  and  editoriai  cartoons 


An  example  of  the  'Shoe'  comic  strip,  which  began  in  1977. 


By  Tricia  Dr e vets 

There’s  a  little  bit  of  Jeff  MacNelly 
in  all  the  characters  in  his  “Shoe” 
comic  strip. 

The  editor  bird  Shoe  is  roughly  pat¬ 
terned  after  Jim  Shumaker,  the  editor 
at  the  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina, 
weekly  newspaper  where  MacNelly 
had  his  first  cartooning  position.  “Jim 
Shumaker  used  to  wear  sneakers  to 
work  and  smoke  cigars  just  like 
Shoe,”  said  MacNelly.  “He  had  a 
wonderful  sense  of  what  a  newspaper 
should  be.  He  was  the  one  who  con¬ 
vinced  me  I  could  make  it  in  this  busi¬ 
ness. 

“The  other  characters  in  ‘Shoe’  are 
more  or  less  composites  of  people  I 
know,  and  they’re  all  part  of  me.  The 
professor  is  me;  Skyler  is  me.” 

MacNelly,  whose  comic  strip  and 
editorial  cartoons  are  syndicated  by 
Tribune  Media  Services,  gets  ideas  for 
“Shoe”  from  “hanging  around  the 
newspaper,  listening  to  what’s  going 
on.” 

When  he  started  “Shoe”  in  1977, 
the  newspaper  MacNelly  was  “hang¬ 
ing  around”  was  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News-Leader,  where  he  served  as 
editorial  cartoonist  for  1 1  years. 

At  the  time  he  created  “Shoe,” 
MacNelly  was  drawing  five  editorial 
cartoons  a  week  for  the  News- 
Leader.  “I  was  always  curious  about 
doing  a  comic  strip,”  he  recalled.  “As 
a  kid,  I  was  a  big  ‘Pogo’  fan,  but  I 
•didn’t  know  if  I  could  ever  do  a  strip.” 

When  MacNelly  finally  decided  to 
give  his  ideas  for  a  comic  a  try,  he 
rented  a  small  room  in  Richmond, 
furnished  it  with  only  a  table,  chair, 
and  radio  —  and  later  an  air  condi¬ 
tioner  —  and  forced  himself  to  com¬ 
mit  his  strip  to  paper. 

“It  was  really  hard  going  to  that 
room,”  MacNelly  said  with  a  gri¬ 
mace.  “But  I  knew  I  wouldn’t  get 
anything  done  at  the  office  or  at 
home.” 

The  comic’s  characters  were 
humans  at  first,  but  MacNelly  said  he 
found  them  too  dull  and  soon  changed 

Tricia  Drevets  is  a  Chicago-based 
freelancer  who  periodically  writes  for 
E&P. 


Jeff  MacNelly 


them  to  birds. 

“I  knew  it  was  going  to  be  about 
newspapers  because  that’s  what  I 
know,”  he  continued.  “A  cartoonist 
should  do  what  he  knows.  If  you’re 
going  to  live  with  these  people  you 
create,  you’d  better  be  pretty  familiar 
with  them.” 

After  about  five  to  six  months  of 
after-hours  work  in  his  hideaway, 
MacNelly  had  finished  creating 
“Shoe.” 

Today,  readers  of  about  950  news¬ 
papers  are  familiar  with  the  colorful 
birds  on  the  staff  of  the  Treetop  Tat¬ 
tler  Tribune.  And  the  comic’s  fans 
includes  journalists.  “I  really  get  a 
kick  out  of  it  when  I  see  ‘Shoes’  on 
computer  terminals  in  newsrooms,” 
MacNelly  said.  “It  shows  I’m  com¬ 
municating  with  the  audience.” 

He  noted:  “The  great  thing  about  a 
strip  is  you  can  be  silly  and  fun.  You 
can  write  a  week’s  worth  of  strips 
complaining  about  anything  —  even 
pencil  sharpeners.” 

MacNelly  “complains”  about 
more  serious  matters  in  his  editorial 
cartoons.  The  three-time  Pulitzer 


Prize  winner  (and  two-time  recipient 
of  the  National  Cartoonists  Society’s 
Reuben  Award  for  “Outstanding  Car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Year”)  draws  three  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  a  week  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  And  his  work  is  syndicated 
to  about  400  newspapers. 

While  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  a  cartoon  commemorating  Chica¬ 
go’s  Vietnam  Veterans  Day  Parade, 
MacNelly  discussed  his  decision  to 
put  his  editorial  cartooning  on  hold 
for  awhile  in  1981. 

“I  thought  I  had  a  pretty  good 
career  in  political  cartooning,  and  I 
was  ready  to  do  something  else,” 
recalled  the  38-year-old  MacNelly, 
who  won  his  first  Pulitzer  when  he 
was  only  24.  “I  think  everyone  hits 
that  point  sometime  in  a  career  when 
you  feel  you’ve  seen  everything.  I 
was  doing  my  cartoons  sort  of  auto¬ 
matically,  and  that’s  not  good.  I  was 
disenchanted  with  politics,  too. 

“Here  I’d  been  yelling  about  all  this 
conservative  stuff  for  years,  and 
Ronald  Reagan  gets  in  office.  I  didn’t 
have  any  complaints.  A  cartoonist 
needs  something  to  complain  about. 
Plus  I’d  always  had  this  idea  that  it 
would  be  the  life  to  start  a  second  strip 
and  live  in  the  Bahamas  or  some¬ 
thing.”. 

But  MacNelly  found,  when  he 
began  doing  only  “Shoe”  out  of  his 
Richmond  home,  that  his  inspiration 
for  the  comic  had  been  cut  off.  “I 
discovered  I  really  couldn’t  do  ‘Shoe’ 
without  the  daily  contact  with  peo¬ 
ple,”  MacNelly  said. 

When  his  friend  James  Squires,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tribune,  asked  MacNelly  to 
come  to  Chicago,  he  agreed.  Mac¬ 
Nelly  had  been  away  from  political 
cartooning  for  only  about  nine 
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Two  recent  editorial  cartoons  by  Jeff  MacNelly,  who  is  syndicated  by  Tribune  Media  Services. 


months  when  he  joined  the  Tribune’s 
editorial  staff  in  March  1982. 

MacNelly  said  he  tries  to  keep 
about  four  to  five  weeks  ahead  of  the 
dailies  in  preparing  “Shoe,”  which 
will  be  featured  in  another  collection 
this  fall.  One  Shoe  Fits  All  will  be  the 
eighth  “Shoe”  book  published  by 
Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

Although  he  is  happy  with  his  cur¬ 
rent  workload,  MacNelly  said  he  has 
ideas  for  a  second  comic  in  the  back  of 
his  mind.  “It  would  be  a  goofball  kind 
of  thing  with  both  animals  and  human 
characters,”  he  stated.  “But  I  don’t 
know  when  and  if  I’ll  get  around  to 
doing  it.”  With  one  strip  already  and 
his  editorial  cartooning,  MacNelly 
said  he  would  probably  need  to  work 
with  an  assistant  on  a  second  comic, 
and  he’s  hesitant  about  that. 

“I’ve  used  assistants  occasionally 
in  the  past,”  he  noted.  “My  editors 
can’t  tell  the  difference,  but  I  can  tell. 


Plus  it  takes  me  longer  with  an  assis¬ 
tant  because  I  have  to  sketch  every¬ 
thing  out  first  in  pencil.” 

MacNelly,  whose  wife  was  expect¬ 
ing  a  baby  this  month,  is  also  formu¬ 
lating  ideas  for  a  humorous  book  for 
“pregnant  fathers.” 

“It  would  be  a  parody  on  books  for 
pregnant  women,”  he  said.  “My 
wife’s  pregnant,  but  I’ve  put  on  about 
20  pounds,  my  feet  hurt,  and  I  can’t 
sleep.  It’s  crazy.” 

The  father  of  two  sons,  ages  12  and 
14,  from  a  previous  marriage,  Mac¬ 
Nelly  realizes  that  a  new  baby  is  going 
to  change  his  life.  “I  work  a  lot  at 
home  now,”  he  said.  “I’ll  probably 
be  doing  more  work  here  at  the 
office.” 

That  shouldn’t  be  too  much  of  a 
problem  since  MacNelly  lives  only  a 
short  distance  from  Tribune  Tower. 
“I  walk  to  work,”  he  said.  “That’s 
part  of  what’s  great  about  Chicago. 


LATS  starts  weekly  food  package 


A  “feature  and  art  service  for  food 
editors”  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

Initial  “FoodStyles”  clients 
include  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
Houston  Chronicle,  Kansas  City 
Star,  Los  Angeles  Times,  New  York 
Daily  News,  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  and  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  package  each  week  includes 
two  feature  stories  on  people  and 
topics  such  as  the  late  James  Beard, 
breakfast  recipes,  author  M.F.K. 
Fisher,  muffins,  farmers’  markets, 
and  Chinese  cuisine  authority  Ken 
Horn.  The  articles  come  with  color 
and  black-and-white  art. 

There  are  also  various  columns, 
including  “That’s  Entertaining”  by 
Marlene  Sorosky,  who  has  written 
three  cookbooks,  penned  magazine 
articles,  done  radio  commentary,  and 


run  a  California  cooking  school; 
“Quick  &  Classy”  by  food  journalist 
and  cooking  consultant  Karen  Gil¬ 
lingham,  who  talks  about  meals  that 
can  be  made  in  under  an  hour;  “New¬ 
Wave  Cooking”  by  Diana  Williams 
Hansen,  who  has  written  books  on 
microwave  cooking  as  well  as  maga¬ 
zine  articles;  “Two’s  Company”  by 
Sun-Times  food  editor  and  author  of 
four  cookbooks  Bev  Bennett,  who 
provides  recipes  (often  of  the  ethnic 
variety)  for  two  people;  “The  Com- 
pleat  Kitchen,”  which  discusses  new 
cookbooks,  products,  and  equip¬ 
ment;  and  “Joy  of  Cooking,”  which  is 
derived  from  the  best-selling  cook¬ 
book  by  Irma  S.  Rombauer  and 
Marion  Rombauer  Becker. 

“FoodStyles”  is  directed  and 
edited  by  Kim  Upton,  a  former  news- 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


It’s  so  liveable.”  However,  the  New 
York-born  cartoonist  admits  to 
thinking  of  Virginia  as  home. 

“I’m  in  a  period  of  solidification 
right  now,”  he  stated.  “I  like  the  strip 
and  I’m  having  fun  with  it  ...  .  I’m 
always  changing  the  ink,  the  brushes. 

“When  I  look  back  at  some  of  my 
work.  I’m  pretty  critical  of  myself. 
Sometimes  I  think  the  work  holds  up 
well,  but,  for  the  most  part.  I’m  pretty 
embarrassed  by  it.  I  think  that’s  a 
good  thing,  though.  When  I  lose  that 
feeling.  I’ll  be  in  trouble.” 


A  PACKAGE 
DEAL 

ONREADERS. 


Our  23  Special  Feature  Packages 
already  have  great  fall  and  winter 
readership  wrapped  up  for  more 
than  1000  newspapers.  Most  have  25 
articles  and  13  photos/  sketches  for 
your  advertising  or  editorial  supple¬ 
ments.  And  they  all  deliver  readers 
the  way  you  like  them.  In  bulk. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for 
free  samples  of  our  fall/winter  line¬ 
up,  including  fall  Home  Technology 
Car  Care  and  Christmas.  Alaska.  Ca  - 
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Man  writes  about  fitness  regimen 


(Continued  from  page  39) 
paper  food  writer  and  author  of  three 
cookbooks  who  has  studied  food  and 
cooking  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

A  clue  was  in  comic 

An  article  in  the  current  issue  of 
Modern  Maturity  magazine  discusses 
how  a  U.S.  Signal  Intelligence  Ser¬ 
vice  translator’s  knowledge  of  Milt 
Caniff’s  “Terry  and  the  Pirates” 
comic  helped  him  figure  out  a 
decoded  Japanese  message  during 
World  War  11. 

The  translator  was  trying  to  make 
sense  of  “Fu-rip-pu-ko-ku-ra-nu” 
when  he  thought  of  the  Flip  Corkin 
character  in  “Terry,”  who  was  mod¬ 
eled  after  Army  Air  Corps  Col.  Philip 
Cochran.  As  it  turned  out,  the  Japan¬ 
ese  were  referring  to  the  officer,  and 
the  decoded  message  —  when  fully 
translated  —  was  the  first  clue  that  the 
Japanese  had  discovered  Col. 
Cochran’s  glider-troop  landings 
behind  their  lines  in  Burma. 

Caniff  now  does  “Steve  Canyon” 
for  News  America  Syndicate  and  King 
Features  Syndicate. 

Material  on  illiteracy 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
is  offering  a  three-part  series  on  illiter¬ 
acy  in  America  by  Tom  Tiede.  Other 
columns  on  the  topic  by  NEA  and 
United  Feature  Syndicate  writers  will 
follow. 

The  series  and  columns  are 
designed  to  precede  and  coincide  with 
a  national  media  campaign  on  illiter¬ 
acy.  The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  is  sending  lit¬ 
eracy  materials  to  papers,  and  a  joint 
literacy  campaign  by  ABC  and  PBS 
will  reach  television  viewers  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Some  prize  winners 

Columnist  Rita  St.  Clair  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  has  won  the 
Designer  of  Distinction  Award  from 
the  American  Society  of  Interior 
Designers. 

Also  honored  recently  was  self- 
syndicated  “House  Calls”  columnist 
Edith  Lank  of  Rochester,  New  York. 
She  received  the  Real  Estate  Educa¬ 
tors  Association’s  Consumer  Educa¬ 
tion  Award  in  the  print  category. 

Battle  over  sleeping 

The  Santa  Barbara  City  Council 
passed  an  ordinance  August  19 


An  autobiographical  42-week 
series  chronicling  the  efforts  of  an 
out-of-shape  man  to  improve  his  body 
and  health  is  being  distributed  by 
United  Feature  Syndicate  beginning 
the  week  of  September  8. 

The  45-year-old  Remar  Sutton  is 
writing  “Body  Worry,”  which  will 
appear  in  newspapers  such  as  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
San  Antonio  Express-News,  and 
Seattle  Times.  As  the  series  progres¬ 
ses,  readers  at  these  and  other  sub- 


Remar  Sutton  at  the  start  of  his  get-in¬ 
shape  program. 


A  weekly  humor  column  about  the 
“rewards  and  woes  of  part-time  agri¬ 
culture”  is  now  being  syndicated  by 
Linton  Communications. 

The  800-word  “In  the  Country  with 
Hal  Willard”  —  which  started  last 
year  in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  — 
is  by  a  former  Washington  Post 
staffer  and  United  Press  International 
correspondent  who  now  lives  on  a  50- 
acre  Maryland  farm. 


allowing  homeless  people  to  sleep  in 
public  —  the  same  week  “Doones- 
bury”  cartoonist  Garry  Trudeau  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate  was  satiriz¬ 
ing  the  overnight  sleeping  ban  in  his 
comic.  A  final  council  vote  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  September  2. 

‘Pogo’  papers  to  OS 

The  personal  papers  of  “Pogo” 
creator  Walt  Kelly  are  being  donated 
to  Ohio  State  University’s  Library  for 
Communication  and  Graphic  Arts  by 
the  cartoonist’s  widow. 

Kelly  did  “Pogo”  from  1948  until 
his  death  in  1973.  His  widow,  Selby, 
continued  the  strip  until  1975. 


scribing  papers  will  be  able  to  send 
questions  to  Sutton. 

“Most  people  can  relate  to  me 
because  I  look  very  average,”  said 
Sutton,  who  found  doctors,  trainers, 
and  dieticians  to  help  him  with  his 
fitness  regimen. 

Sutton  has  already  written  about 
his  get-in-shape  program  for  the 
Washington  Post  and  discussed  it  on 
Donahue,  Today,  and  other  shows. 
Television  movie  rights  have  been 
sold  to  Tri-Star  Pictures,  and  Viking 
Penguin  is  scheduled  to  publish  a 
Body  Worry  book  at  the  conclusion  of 
Sutton’s  project. 

The  Georgia  native  is  the  author  of 
Don’t  Get  Taken  Eveiy  Time:  The 
Insider’s  Guide  to  Buying  Your  Next 
Car,  currently  in  its  eighth  printing. 
Sutton  has  also  written  articles  for 
Sports  Illustrated,  Reader’s  Digest, 
and  Family  Weekly.  He  was  formerly 
vice  president  of  Richard  K.  Manoff 
Advertising  in  New  York. 

The  United  series  comes  with  side- 
bars  of  “hard  facts”  and  black-and- 
white  photos. 


Willard,  58,  is  an  Illinois  native  and 
journalism  graduate  of  Michigan 
State  University.  He  was  a  reporter, 
editor,  and  columnist  for  the  Post  and 
an  editor  in  UPI’s  London  bureau. 
Willard  is  currently  working  on  a  bio¬ 
graphy  of  jazz  cornetist  Wild  Bill 
Davison. 

Linton  is  based  at  Suite  1002,  1015 
18th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


Fighting  drug  abuse 

Flash  Gordon,  Mandrake  the  Magi¬ 
cian,  Lothar,  and  the  Phantom — who 
are  starring  in  the  new  animated 
Defenders  of  the  Earth  television 
series  this  fall  —  will  be  on  a  cross¬ 
country  train  trip  next  month  urging 
kids  to  “Just  Say  No  to  Drugs.” 

The  “Whistletot  Tour  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Drug  Abuse”  will  start 
September  7  in  Los  Angeles,  pass 
through  almost  50  cities  in  11  states, 
and  end  September  1 1  when  the  King 
Features  Syndicate  cartoon  characters 
are  scheduled  to  present  Nancy  Rea¬ 
gan  with  signatures  from  youngsters 
pledging  not  to  use  drugs. 


Country  humor  column  is  offered 
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Student-paper  case 
tests  rights  code 

The  Saskatchewan  (Canada) 
Human  Rights  Code  may  have  to  be 
changed  following  a  court  ruling  in 
favor  of  a  student  newspaper,  said  the 
head  of  the  province’s  Human  Rights 
Commission. 

Chairman  Ron  Kruzeniski  said  that 
the  commission  will  also  consider 
appealing  the  decision  by  Mr.  Justice 
James  Milliken  of  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench. 

Milliken  overturned  a  commission 
board  of  inquiry’s  1984  ruling  that  the 
Red  Eye,  a  paper  published  by  the 
Engineering  Students  Association  at 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan  in 
Saskatoon,  violated  the  human  rights 
code  by  discriminating  against 
women. 

The  board  had  ruled  that  the  paper 
promoted  an  image  of  women  as  less 
than  human  and  as  a  source  of  “great 
evil  in  society.” 

The  judge  said  the  government- 
appointed  board  failed  to  determine 
whether  material  in  the  newspaper 
qualified  as  a  notice,  sign,  symbol, 
emblem  or  other  representation.  The 
code  prohibits  any  of  these  things 
from  belittling  or  affronting  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  person. 

Photo-page  reaction 
leads  to  book  idea 

The  response  to  a  picture  page 
entitled  “By  Their  Hands,  You  Know 
Them”  in  the  Olean  (N.Y.)  Times 
Herald  was  so  warm,  that  Gilbert 
Stinger,  the  business/auto  editor  who 
also  selects  photos  for  the  paper,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  photographer  expand 
the  idea  into  a  book. 

Show  of  Hands,  a  compilation  of 
portraits  of  the  hands  of  people  from 
all  walks  of  life,  was  the  result.  The 
photographer.  Major  Joe  Marshall, 
lives  in  Seattle,  Washington,  and  is 
now  retired,  holding  numerous  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  honors. 

WPI  celebrates 
25th  anniversary 

To  celebrate  25  years  of  broadening 
international  understanding  through 
fellowships  for  professional  journal¬ 
ists  from  around  the  world,  the  World 
Press  Institute  has  announced  a  one- 
day  conference  for  the  public  on  “The 
State  of  the  Media  Worldwide”  on 


Thursday,  Sept.  18  at  Macalester 
College  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

During  its  first  quarter  century  of 
programming,  the  WPI  has  made  it 
possible  for  303  working  journalists 
from  83  countries  to  live,  work,  travel 
and  gain  firsthand  experience  in  the 
U.S. 

For  further  information  on  WPI’s 
25th  anniversary  celebration,  call 
(612)  696-6360. 

African  j-profs 
tour  U.S.  schools 

Sixteen  deans  and  professors 
from  journalism  programs  in  the 
French-speaking  African  nations  of 
Burundi,  Cameroon,  Madagascar, 
Rwanda,  Senegal  and  Zaire  com¬ 
pleted  a  three-week  tour,  from  April  8 
to  May  1,  of  U.S.  journalism  schools 
and  media  organizations. 

Funded  by  the  United  States  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency,  the  tour  was  run  by 
the  Association  of  Schools  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication  and 
the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

The  Africans  visited  journalism 
schools  at  the  Universities  of  North 
Carolina  and  Iowa,  attended  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  convention  in  San 
Francisco  and  visited  the  Gannett 
Center  for  Media  Studies  at  Columbia 
University. 

The  Group  also  met  with  USIA  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  toured  the  Voice  of 
America  and  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Suburban  papers 
tout  readership 

National  suburban  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives ,  U.S.  Suburban  Press 
Inc.,  recently  released  the  findings  of 
a  survey  that  show  USSPI  readers  are 
more  highly  educated  and  have  higher 
incomes  than  the  national  average. 

In  addition,  Simmons  Study  of  the 
Suburban  Newspaper  Audience  in 
USSPI  Markets  showed  that  USSPI’s 
more  than  27  million  readers  have  a 
higher  propensity  to  spend.  Rated 
against  a  national  average  of  100, 
USSPI  readers  who  own  three  or 
more  cars  are  indexed  at  131,  while 
snowblower  ownership  is  177.  Per¬ 
sonal  computer  owners  rated  a  141 ,  as 
did  those  readers  who  took  three  or 
more  air  trips  for  pleasure  within  the 
last  year. 


Eighty-three  percent  of  USSPI 
readers  have  a  household  income 
over  $30,000,  compared  to  the 
national  average  of  55%. 

Further,  the  average  USSPI  reader 
spends  43  minutes  reading  his  subur¬ 
ban  newspaper,  with  70%  reading  it 
the  day  it  is  received  and  94%  reading 
it  within  two  days. 

USSPI  represents  a  network  of 
1,000  suburban  newspapers  in  44 
major  metropolitan  markets,  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  over  12.6 
million  and  2.3  readers  per  copy. 

Simmons  Market  Research  Bureau 
was  commissioned  by  USSPI  to  con¬ 
duct  the  survey. 

Foreign  journalists 
learn  here,  but  can’t 
use  info  at  home 

Dangerous  pressure  from  militant 
political  factions,  and  in  some  cases 
from  repressive  governments,  may 
prevent  visiting  Latin  American  jour¬ 
nalists  from  using  what  they  learned 
in  a  special  class  at  the  University  of 
Florida. 

“It  will  be  impossible  to  use  what  I 
have  learned  here  until  democracy  is 
restored  in  Paraguay,”  said  Ernesto 
Garcia,  a  television  and  radio  reporter 
from  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 

Through  an  interpreter,  Garcia  said 
reporters  in  Paraguay  who  offend  the 
regime  of  General  Alfredo  Stroessner 
are  often  beaten  up  or  jailed  by  state 
police. 

Garcia  was  one  of  10  broadcast 
journalists  to  visit  Gainesville,  Flor¬ 
ida  for  three  days  during  a  month-long 
educational  tour  of  this  country  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Garcia  said  he  has  learned  a  lot 
here.  “I’ve  learned  through  the  pos¬ 
ture  of  American  journalists,  one 
must  fight  to  the  last  for  one’s  rights, 
the  right  to  inform,  to  be  informed  and 
to  live  freely,”  he  said. 

160-year-old  papers 
donated  to  Ohio 
historical  society 

One  hundred  and  sixty  years  after 
publication,  13  issues  of  one  of  Ohio’s 
earliest  newspapers,  the  Ohio  Star 
and  New-Richmond  and  Suzanna 
Gazette,  have  been  given  to  the 
state’s  historical  society. 

These  are  believed  to  be  the  only 
surviving  issues  of  the  paper,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Steve  Gutgesell,  a  newspaper 
archivist  at  the  society. 
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(Continued  from  page  52) 

The  next  year,  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  considered  a  news  story  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  concerning  the 
candidacy  for  re-election  of  Rep.  D.S. 
Saund  of  California.  The  author 
gained  entry  by  subterfuge  into  the 
office  of  Saund,  and  took  a  copy  of  a 
press  release.  He  then  filed  a  story 
containing  the  text  of  the  release 
despite  the  fact  that  the  release  was 
embargoed.  The  committee  con¬ 
cluded  that  these  were  “unethical 
actions.” 

In  1979,  an  accredited  member  of 
the  gallery  postured  as  a  Michigan 
congressman  by  riding  a  “For  Con¬ 
gressmen  Only”  bus  to  attend  the 
Mideast  peace  treaty  signing  on  the 
lawn  of  the  White  House. 

The  committee  unanimously  went 
“on  record  as  strongly  disapproving 
the  conduct  and  hereby  conveys  its 
reproof.” 

Reporters  may  be  of  repute  and  stilt 
be  denied  membership  in  the  galleries 
if  they  do  not  for  work  organizations 
that  fit  the  standing  committees’ 
definitions  of  acceptability. 

The  rules  of  the  magazine  writers’ 
galleries  state  that  members  have  to 
work  for  publications  that  “must  be 
owned  and  operated  independently  of 
any  government,  industry,  institu¬ 
tion,  association  or  lobbying  organi¬ 
zation.” 

Consumer  Reports  h  a  highly  re¬ 
garded  magazine  owned  by  Consum¬ 
ers  Union,  a  non-profit  membership 
organization  committed  to  consum¬ 
ers’  interests.  When  the  magazine’s 
application  was  rejected  by  the  pe¬ 
riodical  galleries,  it  took  the  matter  to 
U.S.  District  Court  where  Judge  Ger¬ 
hard  A.  Gesell  ruled  that  its  exclusion 
was  an  “abridgement  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press.” 

A  higher  court  overruled  the  Gesell 
decision,  however,  holding  that  the 
Constitution  gives  Congress  power  to 
make  its  own  rules  (the  rules  of  the 
standing  committees  of  correspon¬ 
dents  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  House.) 

The  most  recent  definitional  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  galleries  has  to  do  with  on- 
line  computer  services  that  are 
increasingly  seeking  accreditation. 

A  policy  is  emerging  based  on  two 
criteria:  (1)  General  availability.  The 
committee  turned  down  one  on-line 
operation  that  was  charging  a  small 
number  of  business  corporations 
about  $100,000  each  annually,  then 
approved  another  on-line  service  that 
was  available  to  anyone  with  a  home 


computer  for  about  $100  a  month.  (2) 
Standard  meaning  of  news.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  disapproved  on-line  opera¬ 
tions  that  would  not  have  qualified  for 
admission  as  newspapers  or  periodi¬ 
cals,  such  as  financial  tip  sheets,  but 
has  approved  on-line  operations  that 
were  delivering  news  through  a  differ¬ 
ent  technology. 

In  cases  relating  to  lobbying  or 
“paid  publicity  or  promotion  work,” 
the  Standing  Committee  found 
against  columnist  Drew  Pearson  for 
endorsing  Listerine  mouthwash  in 
radio  and  tv  commercials  (1962); 
against  Earl  Voss  of  the  Washington 
Star  for  “accepting  payment  for  an 
article  from  an  agent  of  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  government”  (1963);  against 
columnist  Jack  Anderson  for  failing  to 
report  being  a  director  of  an  airline 
(1964);  and  against  Lester  Kinsolv¬ 
ing,  then  of  the  McNaught  Syndicate, 
for  having  received  corporate  stocks 
from  a  lobbyist  for  South  Africa 
(1977). 


While  self-policing 
makes  some  Washington 
reporters  uncomfortable, 
it  is  the  only  system  that 
can  be  acceptable  to  the 
journalism  profession. 


Probably  the  most  devisive 
enforcement  action  came  in  1973  after 
a  unanimous  decision  of  the  Standing 
Committee  to  construe  its  rules 
against  paid  advertising,  publicity  or 
promotion  work  to  include  “paid 
appearances  on  television  interview 
shows  sponsored  by  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  or  the  federal  government.” 

This  was  unacceptable  to  Richard 
L.  Strout,  who  had  been  covering 
Washington  since  1924  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor.  The  venerable 
journalist  had  appeared  from  time  to 
time  on  a  Voice  of  American  program 
and  felt  that  the  ban  against  his  taking 
money  for  this  work  was  “worse  than 
nonsense.”  He  had  received  $240  in 
1972. 

The  reaction  to  Strout  losing  his 
accreditation  was  so  considerable 
that  in  1977  the  rule  was  revoked. 

The  committee’s  statement:  “It 
cannot  be  assumed  that  by  appearing 
for  pay  on  a  forum  financed  or  par¬ 
tially  financed  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  a  press  gallery  member  is  lob¬ 
bying  for  or  promoting  the  interests  of 
that  government  or  any  other 
agency  ....  The  committee  .  .  .re¬ 
minds  all  gallery  members  to  be  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  existing  permanent  gallery 
rules  and  avoid  any  paid  appearances 


that  could  be  construed  as  being  in 
conflict  with  them.” 

Richard  Strout  was  right:  he  was 
not  corrupted  by  a  fee  from  the  Voice 
of  America.  The  Standing  Committee 
was  right:  it  is  not  a  good  idea  for 
journalists  to  accept  money  from  the 
government. 

What  is  important  is  that  there  is  a 
watchdog.  And  the  congressional 
galleries’  watchdog  does  bark  — 
sometimes  for  silly  reasons,  because 
fashions  in  ethics  change. 

Still,  constitutionally  it  would  be 
inappropriate  for  the  government  to 
be  the  regulator.  If  the  press  fails  to  be 
its  own  regulator,  there  will  be  a  vacu¬ 
um. 

While  self-policing  makes  some 
Washington  reporters  uncomfort¬ 
able,  it  is  the  only  system  that  can  be 
acceptable  to  the  journalism  profes- 


Tourist  ads 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

advertisers  had  the  flexibility  to  tailor 
buys  within  the  networks,  dropping, 
for  example,  a  market  where  they 
may  not  have  done  well  in  the  past. 

Major  advertising  accounts  were 
approached  through  personal  sales 
presentations,  while  smaller  advertis¬ 
ers  were  solicited  by  direct  mail  and 
telemarketing,  Stolper  said. 

“With  this,  we  gave  them  (advertis¬ 
ers)  a  reason  to  be  in  newspapers  on  a 
specific  day,”  rather  than  running 
sporadic  ads,  he  noted.  “We  got  them 
more  publicity  in  the  newspaper  sec¬ 
tions  than  they  could  buy  at  any 
price.” 

In  addition,  he  pointed  out  that  fea¬ 
turing  the  ads  in  editorial-like  sections 
gave  them  added  credibility  and 
attention. 

“Branham,  I  feel,  is  sort  of  pio¬ 
neering  selling”  in  terms  of  network¬ 
ing  newspapers,  Stolper  said,  adding 
that  while  specific  plans  have  not 
been  worked  out  yet,  the  company 
plans  “to  expand  this  idea  into  other 
areas  where  geographic  locations  of 
our  markets  match  the  needs  of  spe¬ 
cific  cities  or  tourism  areas.” 


LA.  daily 
gives  grant 


The  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
has  contributed  $30,000  to  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Colleges  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Following  a  30-year  tradition,  the 
newspaper  has  earmarked  half  its  gift 
for  Occidental  College,  with  the 
balance  going  to  14  other  schools. 
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1986  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide . . . 
the  creative  marketer's  choice 

The  wealth  of  material  in  this 
easy-to-use  reference  makes  it 
one  of  the  most  important 
marketing  tools  available. 


When  you  need  a  guide  for 
planning  market  strategy,  you 
can  rely  on  this  book  for 
up-to-date,  accurate,  vital 
information. 


You’ll  find: 

•  Data  on  industries,  banking,  retailing,  utilities,  climate,  transportation,  daily  newspapers  —  for  over  1,600 
U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  cities. 

•  Exclusive  Market  Rankings  of  leading  U.S.  cities,  counties  and  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  according  to 
E&P’s  estimate  of  1986  population,  personal  income,  total  retail  sales,  food  sales  and  income  per  household. 

Tables  of  population,  income,  households,  crop  and  livestock  value.  E&P’s  1986  estimate  of  total  retail  sales, 
and  sales  of  lumber/hardware,  general  merchandise,  food,  auto,  gasoline,  apparel,  furniture,  eating  and 
drinking  places,  drugs  and  estimates  of  number  of  retail  establishments  in  each  category. 

•  Exclusive  E&P  standardized  14-item  surveys  for  every  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  newspaper  market. 


ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TODAY! 

USE  THE  CONVENIENT  BIND-IN  CARD  IN  THIS  ISSUE! 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


COMIC  STRIPS 


THE  NEWSTRIP-America’s  only  cartoon 
strip  truly  depicting  the  newsprint 
media  contains  everything  from  reusing 
old  newspapers  to  funny  photos.  Perfect 
for  dailies  or  weeklies.  Samples.  E. 
Bryan,  PO  Box  10623,  Cleveland,  OH 
44110. 


“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY”— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money 
saving  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan, 
1802  S  13th,  Temple,  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  12th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


REAL  ESTATE 


“HOUSE  CALLS"-Globe-Democrat, 
Miami  Herald,  Sun-Times,  Oklahoman, 
etc.  800-word  weekly,  9  national 
awards.  Free  six-week  trial.  Edith  Lank, 
240  Hemingway  Dr.,  Rochester,  NY 
14620.  (716)  473-4973. 


“SENIOR  CLINIC"  is  America’s  only 
health  column  addressing  exclusively 
the  medical,  surgical  and  psychiatric 
problems  of  past  middle  life.  Written  by 
a  specialist  physician,  SENIOR  CLINIC 
has  anchored  the  Sunday  health  section 
in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle  since  1982.  “Warm  witty,  authorita¬ 
tive,  excellent  reader  response."  Now  in 
6th  year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates.  Dr.  Frank  Macinnis,  HFM  Literary 
Enterprises,  Box  307,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7,  (403) 
973-2361. 


MAKE  A  WISH  column  grants  reader's 
wishes.  Attracts  all  ages.  Features 
people  who  brighten  up  the  day  for 
others.  Written  by  Black  woman.  1 
month  free  trial.  Patricia  Foote,  PO  Box 
36524,  Grosse  Pointe,  Ml  48236. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc., 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  Johnson  Drive, 
Suite  lOOA,  Fainway,  KS  66205 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


30  years  continuous  service 
Brokers  -  Appraisers  -  Consultants 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
7811  Montrose  Rd. 

Suite  100 

Potomac,  MD  20854 
(301)  340-9654 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BEN  JOHNSTON  &  ASSOCIATES 
4363  Kingwood  Dr.,  Suite  150 
Kingwood,  TX  (713)  360-6186 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights:  or  write  Box 
3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No 
obligation  of  course. 


CONFIDENTIAL  PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE.  Call  or  write  Dick  Briggs.  No 
obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  ASSO¬ 
CIATES,  Box  8225,  Savannah,  GA 
31412  (912)  236-1596. 


Fournier  Media  Senrice  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (503)  389-3277 


JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES 
Columbus  Office:  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appra  i  sers-Consu  Ita  nts 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 
PO  Box  161503 
Austin,  TX  78716-1503 
(512)  476-3950 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRI6B  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 

WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
PO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


CONSUMER  MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE 
Small  circulation  but  excellent  revenue, 
and  growing.  Located  in  resort  area  of 
New  England.  Please  qualify  yourself 
with  your  reply.  Box  1289,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ILL  HEALTH  forces  sale  of  high  quality 
Zone  5  weekly.  Perfect  husband/wife 
opportunity,  room  for  growth.  $80K, 
owner  will  finance  portion.  (618) 
932-3562. 


ANCHORAGE  ALASKA  well  established 
state-wide  seekly  business  journal  plus 
controlled  circulation  aviation  monthly, 
the  third  largest  in  the  U.S.,  AND  a 
monthly  controlled  industrial 
“shopper".  Don’t  let  the  oil  doom  and 
gloom  headlines  scare  you  off,  this 
operation  grossed  over  $1.10M  in  1985 
and  netted  $200K. 

Contact  J.C.  Martin,  Pacific  Rim 
Publishing,  Box  99007,  Anchorage,  AK 
99509.  (907)  243-1513. 


COLORADO:  unusually  profitable 
$100M  weekly.  Located  in  recreation 
area  with  virtually  no  competition.  Ideal 
husband-wife  operation.  Laser  printer 
system  in  use.  $30M  down. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA:  weekly  operation 
grossing  $170M.  Good  history  of  profit. 
$45M  down.  Owner  will  finance 
balance. 

WEEKLY  GROUP:  well-run  weekly 
group  generating  cash  flow  in  excess  of 
|400M.  Priced  at  $2.4  million  ($750M 
down).  Zone  7.  Qualified  buyers  only. 
HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
307  (684)-5750 
31  N.  Wyoming  Avenue 
Buffalo,  Wyoming  82834 


EAST  SAN  DIEGO  county  California 
weekly  newspaper.  Circulation  4,600, 
$150K  gross,  $10K  net,  one  year  lease, 
no  press.  Bankruptcy  court  auction  sale 
9/29/86,  9:30  AM,  940  Front  St.,  5th 
floor.  Court  3,  San  Diego,  CA  92189. 
Opening  bid  $32K  overbid  $1K  incre¬ 
ments,  cash  and/or  terms.  (619) 
696-9922. 


Two  paid  weeklies  in  growing  suburbs  of 
Indianapolis,  $250,000.  Legals.  Cash 
only.  Box  798,  Greenwood,  IN  46142. 


Two  weeklies,  east  central  Texas, 
asking  $400K  with  owner  financing. 
Small,  long  established  New  Mexico 
weekly.  $45,000,  with  $7,000  down. 
We  have  others,  free  list.  ATN,  Inc.,  Bill 
or  Ed  Berger,  PO  Box  161503,  Austin, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 


WESTERN  WASHINGTON  weekly... 
$250, 000. ..$75, 000  down.  Exclusive 
award  winner. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLY. ..$65, 000. 
$15,000  down.  Exclusive  county  seat. 
NORTHWEST  WEEKLY... tourist  area 
...$200,000.. .$50,000  down.  Multi¬ 
ple  award  winner. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLY.. .orchard  area 
...$120, 000.. .Good  first  owner 
opportunity. 

NORTHWEST  SUBURBAN  weekly 
...$300,000. 

NEVADA  RANCHING  monthly 
...$200,000. ..includes  house. 
FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
(503)  389-3277 


WORKING  PARTNER  WANTED  for 
Nevada  newspaper  company:  4,200 
paid  circulation  daily;  38,000  circula¬ 
tion  TMC;  shopper.  Ownership  per 
centage  and  investment  amount  negoti¬ 
able.  Box  1300,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CONSULTANTS 


JMB  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Bob  Tartaglione,  (504)  366-8818 


S&M  CANADIAN  WEB  CONSULTANTS 
LTD.  Professionals  in  Web  pressroom 
equipment  and  personnel  evaluation. 
Maintenance  and  training  program, 
installations  and  repairs.  20  years 
experience.  Phone  (416)  221-7699. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


PROFESSIONALISM  IN  TELEPHONE 
and  door-to-door  sales. 
Circulation  Development,  Inc. 
(314)625-2315 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Advertising 
It’s  your  people-to- 
people  meeting  place! 


FOR  SALE 
TEXAS  TMC 

Exceptional  business  opportunity  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  sell  immediately.  Undervalued  at 
$65,000.  Call  (214)  434-1340. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  30,  1986 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses  tor  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach.  CA  90278 


SCANNERS 
4/COLOR  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


REDUCE  STOPS 
IMPROVE  CUSTOMER 
RELATIONS 

This  STOPBUSTER  seminar 
helps  your  staff  master  the 
essential  skills  to  STOP  THE 
STOPS!  Learn  how  to 
Communicate  More  Effect¬ 
ively,  use  Feature  Benefit 
Statements,! ncrease  Know¬ 
ledge  of  your  newspaper  and 
Identify  Selling  Techniques. 

BECOME  A 

STOPBUSTER  NOW! 

SALES  TRAIMMG  CONSVLTAVTS 
2281  YUCCA  AVE.  HOLLYWOOD 
FLORIDA  33026  1306)  432-4634 


EQUIPMENT 


&  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTERS 


DEC  PD8E-AS,  16  K  CPU  DECSET 
8000  with  8K  memory.  PDP8E-AS  16 
K  CPU  DECWire  with  8K  memory.  Both 
with  RK05-AA  Disk  Drives.  Twenty  + 
RK05  disk  packs.  Full  documentation, 
has  had  full  authorized  DEC  mainte¬ 
nance  until  deactivated  in  August 
1986.  Available  in  our  plant.  Middle- 
town,  CT.  Contact  Don  Sprague,  (203) 
347-3331. 


TELERAM 

Parts  and  service  now  available  exclu¬ 
sively  from  N&R  Scientific  Company. 
We  have  in  stock  the  entire  Teleram 
inventory  of  spare  parts.  Formatted 
Cassettes,  diskettes,  in-house  repair 
and  service  contracts,  2277  disk 
drives,  factory  refurbished  computers 
available.  Contact  N&R  Scientific 
Company,  Inc.,  462  11th  St.,  Pali¬ 
sades  Park,  NJ  07650.  (201) 
592-1864. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 
Sophisticated  and  powerful  financial 
accounting  systems  for  small-to- 
medium  sized  newspapers.  Includes 
advertising  accounts  receivable  with 
billing  and  history  reporting,  accounts 
payable  and  payroll,  each  fully  inter¬ 
faced  to  general  ledger.  Turnkey  system 
includes  newspaper  accounting  soft¬ 
ware,  NCR  Tower  computer,  2  termi¬ 
nals,  printer  and  on-site  operator 
training. 

DAILY  CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  PRICE 

I. 5000  $23,803 

II. 16,500  $28,953 

III. 27,500  $45,154 

IV. 50,000+  $65,758  + 

Please  inquire  for  weeklies  and  shop¬ 
pers.  Call  Fred  McDaniel,  Tamarix 
Systems,  (505)  326-7143  or  write  to 
101  E.  30th  St.,  Farmington,  NM 
87401. 


ONE  MAN  COLOR 
DEPARTMENT  WITH  A 
BARGAIN  PRICED 
COLOR  SCANNER 


$59,500 

(FITS  ANY  BUDGET) 

FULL  PRICE  INCLUDES 
INSTALLATION 
TRAINING 
WARRANTY 
SERVICE 

30  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 


SET  UP  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


AVERAGE  SET  —  15  MINS 

NO  PROBLEMS  UPlORAP 

CALL  SCANTRONIX 
AT  (213)  829-5022 
ASK  FOR  GARY 


CORE  STRIPPERS 


MOST  MODERN  CORE  STRIPPER  IN 
THE  WORLD  SAVES  MONEY-LABOR- 
ALL  ELECTRIC-NO  SAWING.  DAR- 
MAR  7501  Coarsey  Dr.,  Tampa,  FL 
33604.  Call  (813)  932-8888  for 
Information. 


MAILROOM 


•24-P,  48-P  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 
•FOR  SALE;  New  manufactured  fold 
first  delivery  beds  for  Harris/Sheridan 
stuffers. 

•WANTED  TO  BUY:  48-P  and  72-P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT;  (713)  468-5827. 

STA-HI  257S  and  257B  counter  stack¬ 
ers  including  spare  parts.  Available  for 
immediate  shipment.  Contact  Graphic 
Management  Associates,  Inc.,  11  Main 
St.,  Southboro,  MA  01772. 

SHERIDAN  48P  10  irito  1  remanufac- 
tured,  new  drive,  guaranteed.  Installed 
in  your  plant,  training  program 
included. 

Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Hels- 
ley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


KANSA  320  inserter  add-on  station. 
Excellent  condition,  new  1982-83. 
$5,250  per  station.  ONE  Corporation/ 
Atlanta,  (404)  458-9351. 


MULLER  275  inserter  and  complete  on 
line  system.  5  years  old.  4  into  1 
(double  production)  speeds  up  to 
38,000  per  hour.  9into  1  (single 
production)  speeds  up  to  19,000  per 
hour.  Available  to  be  shown.  Contact 
Dave  Lewis  or  Joe  Kuczma  (203) 
964-2494,  Southern  Connecticut 
Newspapers  Inc. 


MULLER  NEWSPAPER  inserter.  EM 
10-Z  sn.#  116047.  Main  station  plus 
three  insert  stations.  Automatic  reject. 
Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Call  Jack 
Kaake  (517)  548-2000. 


NEW  FROM  GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
SHERIDAN  15-72  INSERTER  WITH 
15  HOPPERS  AND  11-48  with  11 
HOPPERS 

High  Speed  Remanufactured  Sheridan 
72P,  48P,  and  24P  inserters  with  per¬ 
formance  improvements.  SPEEDS  TO 
40,000  PER  HOUR. 

GMA  will  provide  you  with  a  remanu¬ 
factured  Sheridan  Inserting  system 
or  WE  WILL  REMANUFACTURE  YOUR 
EXISTING  MACHINE. 

Remanufactured  Sheridan  MS  and  HH 
Hoppers  with  ELECTRIC  CLUTCH 
FEATURE  -  INCREASES  NET 
THRUPUT. 

NEW  folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 
for  Sheridan  inserters. 

Muller  227  and  227E  inserters. 

Sta  Hi  251,  257  and  IDAB  440  counter 
stackers. 

Cutler  Hammer  conveyor,  bottom  wraps 
and  pacers. 

Signode  and  Power  Strap  tying 
machines. 

NEW  Hall  Monitor  Counter  Stackers  and 
complete  line  of  NEW  Hall  Mailroom 
Equipment. 

ALL  REMANUFACTURED  EQUIPMENT 
IS  FACTORY  GUARANTEED  WITH  ONE 
YEAR  WARRANTY. 

INSERTER  INSTALLATION  AND 
DISASSEMBLY  SERVICES  ALSO 
PROVIDED. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  INSERTERS  AND 
MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT.  COMPLETE 
DISASSEMBLY  AND  REMOVAL  FROM 
YOUR  PLANT. 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
11  Main  Street 
Southboro,  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  manufac¬ 
tures  their  own  conveyor  wire.  Standard 
flex  and  extra  flex,  also  manufactures 
wire  tyers.  (213)  256-4791. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE:  Kansa  320 
inserter.  Model  501-1,  4  years  old,  5 
stations  plus  delivery.  Seller  has  need 
for  Advantage  and/or  Videosetter  equip¬ 
ment,  1  conveyor,  1  forklift.  For  more 
information  contact  Don  Paterson, 
(515)  289-2480. 

WE  HANDLE  all  types  of  wire  conveyors 
and  spare  parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel 
Flex  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

AC  drive  conversions 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  and  pasters 
Sta-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  106’s 
Truck  Loaders 
Sheridan  48P 
45°  90°  Floor  Curves 
Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
3  ML2EES  Signal  Tying  Machines 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


(2)  COMPUSCAN  Alpha  Scanners, 
available  now.  Don  Sprague 
(203)  347-3331. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St..  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa.  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


(1)  PHOTON  Mark  V,  fully  recondi¬ 
tioned,  operated  approximately  one 
year.  Don  Sprague,  (203)  347-3331. 


2  HENDRIX  6400  systems  available  for 
parts  Of  complete  packara.  7-RKO  5 
drives,  2  Extel  printers,  1  Data  Products 
printer,  25  terminals,  cable  and  spare 
parts. 

Ask  Barry  Winger  (412)  981-6100. 


ADVANTAGE  II  reconditioned.  Warran- 
teed.  Graphic  Systems  Exchange.  (716) 
385-3027. 


AM  6400  system  with  image  previewer 
and  type  library.  2  years  old.  $19,950. 
(716)  385-3027. 


AM  VARITYPER  package  for  sale  by 
owner  COMP/SET  4510/504  TYPESET¬ 
TER  and  terminal.  S-processor  opera¬ 
tors  guide  book  everything  you  need. 
Good  condition.  $6,000  takes  all. 
(512)  934-3882 
Ask  for  Don  Avery 


BUY/SELL/BROKER  reconditioned  CG 
Wpesetting  equipment.  Large  supply  of 
(5(3  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 
(215)  439-1942. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I.  IV.  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


CG  8600-45  pica — three  years  old. 
excellent,  $26,500.  Inland  Printing 
Equipment  (800)  255-6746. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  MCS  100  2  terminal 
system  with  powerview.  8400  with 
approx.  50  fonts.  1  year  old 
$39,950.  (716)  385-3027. 


DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
National  Equipment  Brokers 
"Buy  for  the  least” 

"Sell  for  the  most" 
(216)  562-5000 


EDIPtVRITERS.  10  strips.  30  days  & 
warrantee.  Reconditioned.  High  or  low 
range.  Graphic  Systems  Exchange. 
(716)  385-3027. 


MDT-350.  Rebuilt.  Warranteed. 
Graphic  Systems  Exchange.  (716) 
385-3027. 


THOROUGHLY  TESTED  and  warranted 
Unisetters  and  Trendsetters  available 
now  from  Inland  Printing  Equipment. 
Call  (800)  255-6746. 


UNISETTER  H.R.  reconditioned.  10 
strips.  Warranteed.  Graphic  Systems 
Exchange.  (716)  385-3027. 

USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 

VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL  and 
Videosetter  Universal  with  RLO.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Installed  and 
warranted.  Inland  Printing  Equipment 
(800)  255-6746. _ 

VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL.  8  grids. 
Analog  and  digital  spare  chips.  Graphic 
Systems  Exchange.  (716)  385-3027. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified 
Advertising 
11  West  19  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


GOSS  Urbanite,  “1000”  series  folder, 
6  units,  3-color.  Very  good  condition. 
Available  August.  Can  be  inspected  in 
production. 

ONE  Corporation 

3400  Malone  Drive,  Atlanta,  GA  30341 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 

HARRIS 

Harris  VI 5A  7  units  1  folder 
Harris  V15A  7  units  2  folders 
Harris  VI 5A  4  units  1  folder 
Harris  4  position  stacked  roll  stand 
Harris  VI 5A  add  on  units,  completely 
refurbished 

Harris  V25  add  on  units,  (two)  com¬ 
pletely  refurbished 
Harris  V700  add  on  units 
Harris  upper  former 
KING 

News  King  6  units  KJ6  folder,  imma¬ 
culate  condition  with  large  spare 
parts 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Single  Butler  splicer  4042-8  dual 
unwind  and  hoist  system 
All  equipment  available  immediately  in 
our  warehouse.  Delivery,  installation 
and  financing  can  be  arranged. 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed. 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

11  RADO  DRIVE 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928 

(203)  264-1802  Telex  140186 

GOSS  URBANITE  5  mono  units,  one  3 
color  unit,  1/2,  1/4  folder  with  upper 
balloon  and  skip  slitter,  6  Cary  flying 
pasters  (3  right,  3  left)  offered  as 
complete  press  or  individual  compo¬ 
nents,  "as  is",  or  rebuilt. 

I  PEC  Incorporated 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)459-9700  Tlx  206766 

U  ADDIC 

-N-1650,  4  units,  1972,  22  %. 
-N-845,  8  units,  1-RBC2. 

-N-845,  6  units,  1-RBC2,  3  MEG. 
-V-15A,  4  units. 

-V-15  "Vanguard",  2  units  (add-on) 
GOSS 

-Metroliner,  2  units,  half  deck,  22%” 
-Metroliner,  6  units,  3  half  decks,  22”, 
2:1  folder,  1980 
-IJrbanite,  9  units,  1972 
-Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
-8  Cary  45-40  Autopasters 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  7  Units,  1972,  3  Cary's 

Goss  Urbanite  4  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 

drives  and  accessories 

Goss  Community  units,  folders  and 

acces. 

Goss  SSC  Community  4  high  plus  3 
mono  2iy2  cutoff 

Goss  Urbanite  1200  Series  Half  folder 
Goss  Community  7  units  SC  folder  and 
community  folder  1973. 

Harris  V-15A  7  units  1977. 

Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 

Harris  1650  5  unit  press 

Harris  845  six  3  color  units,  2  mono 

units,  folder  1982 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  A-15C  6  units  1979 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 

balloon  formers  &  drives 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

KJ-6  folders  1980 

4  unit  Newsking,  1  Press  Complete 
KJ6  folders 

MISCELLANEOUS 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on 
Urbanite) 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

I  PEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 

HARRIS 

N845  45.5  x  36  (Standard  &  narrow 
gap) 

Units  from  72-82  RH  and  LH 
N936  42  X  36 
N900  42  X  46 
V25  21.5  and  22.75 
BAKER  PERKINS 

C2  Twin  Chopper  Folder  compatible 
with  N845  Press  systems 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Cary  Imprinter  22.75  (1981) 

TE(;  HR  X  4000  After  Burner 
Butler  Splicers 
TEC  Catalitic  After  Burner 
-Harris  Presses  available  in  heat  set  or 
cold  configurations 

-Re-built  and  warranteed  units,  folders 
and  press  systems  available 
Treasure  Chest  Advertising  Co.,  Inc. 
51 1  West  Citrus  Edge 
Glendora,  CA  91740-5098 
(818)  914-3981  Tlx  (910)  584-1350 

106  COUNT-O-VEYOR  rebuilt  new  elec¬ 
tronics.  Call  Web  Specialties  (916 
635-1610. _ 

5  UNIT  COLOR  KING  press  and  folder 

with  6  reel  stands  in  Tarpon,  Florida. 
Need  to  move  out  before  building  is 
sold.  Price  $95,000.  Come  and  get 
them.  Call  Derek  Dunn-Rankin  (813) 
484-2611. _ 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  U.O.P.  22  &  3/4 
inch  cut  off  1976  in  process  of  being 
re-manufactured  by  Web  Specialties. 
Call  Web  Specialties,  (916)  635-1610 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PRESSES 

PRESSES 

ROLL  THE  PRESSES 

If  you  have  a  used  press  (or  other  equipment)  standing 
idly  by,  put  it  back  into  production!  Perhaps  you  can’t 
use  that  particular  equipment — but  we’ll  bet  you  could 
sure  use  the  space  it  occupies.  Consider  the  dozens, 
perhaps  hundreds  of  square  feet  being  lost  in  storage  of 
unused  equipment.  Now  look  at  the  space  occupied  by 
each  single  piece  of  equipment  on  this  page!  Space  is 
money — -hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  your  space  can  be 
opened  up  for  as  little  as  $3.15  a  line  of  our  space!  We’ll 
put  that  equipment  back  into  production  for  you  in 
someone  else’s  plant — and  produce  a  profit  for  you  to 
boot! 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 
GOSS  COMMUNITY  3-Unit  press, 
running  side  register,  folder  w/  20  H.P. 
drive,  complete  press  with  all 

arrPQQTtripQ 

GOSS  SC  FOLDER  rebuilt,  1/4  fold  tape 
delivery,  50  H.P.  Fincor. 

NEWSKING,  reconditioned  add-on  unit 
and  roll  stand.  1973  excellent 
condition. 

UPPER  FORMER,  Harris,  new  1979 
like  new.  Priced  to  sell. 

REBUILT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  Oil  bath 
presses,  add-on  units. 

All  machinery  is  on  our  floor  available 
for  immediate  delivery. 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MACHINERY 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and 
accessories 

Call  us  before  your  trade! 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N.  Sunset  Drive 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 

Preowned 

ATLAS  WEB  LEADER 
Less  than  1  year  old. 

10-units. 

2-4-color  units. 

2-folders  (1  comb.)  twinned  75  H.P. 
drive. 

Will  sell  as  twinned  press  or  two-5  unit 
presses. 

Like  new  condition.  Seller  will  install 
and  guarantee.  Can  be  seen  running. 
Available  December.  Save  big  dollars 
off  new  price.  Trades  welcome. 

Offered  exclusively  by: 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N.  Sunset  Drive 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 

TRADE-IN  WEB  PRESSES  FOR  SALE 
Will  sell  as  components  or  complete 
presses.  As-is  or  reconditioned  and 
installed. 

2-Unit  Goss  Community  Press  rebuilt- 
ready  to  install 

5-Unit  Color  King  Press  with  2-KJ6 
folders  being  reconditioned  now 
12-Unit  News  King  Press  with  2-KJ6 
folders  and  2-press  drives — will  split 
press  and  sell  units 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office  (816)931-5291 
4200  Pennsylvania,  Suite  210 
Kansas  CiW,  MO  64111 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 


TWO  1,000  FPM  Martin  Splicers  1983 
models.  Web  Specialties  Inc.  (916) 
635-1610. 


VANGUARD  PRESS  22  1/2  x  36  four 
units  with  JF-1  Jaw  Folder  with  30 
horse  power  drive  and  4  position 
stacked  roll  stand.  Call  Web  Special¬ 
ties  Inc.  (916)  635-1610. 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
1  News  King  add-on  unit,  1975 

1  KJ6  folder  with  V2,  Vt  and  DP 
5  Unit  Color  King,  KJ6  folder 

Complete  press  or  add-on  units. 

5  Unit  Daily  King  II,  KJ8  folder 
mfg.  1983  -  like  new 

2  Unit  grease  lubricated  Goss 
Community 

1  (loss  Community  add-on  oil  bath  unit 

7  Unit  SSC,  1983,  4-high  with  heatset 
package,  3  floor  Community  units 

2  Urbanite  Tri-color  units  -  U-705, 
U-731 

4  Unit  Harris  V-15A,  JF7  folder 

8  Unit  Harris  V25  double-ended  with 
two  JF25's-1976 

4  Unit  Solna  RP36  Commercial  web 
press  with  combination  folder 
can  be  used  for  newspaper  and/or 
commercial  applications. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


VERY  NICE  REBUILT  Harris  V-15  for 
sale  by  owner.  4  units  and  folder  bought 
from  a  national  used  printing  equip¬ 
ment  broker/dealer.  Spent  $60,000 
plus  rebuilding  to  present  good  shape. 
Don't  let  this  happen  to  you!  Buy  one 
that  is  truly  in  good  shape.  Used  in  last 
three  years  on  small  weekly  newspaper. 
Sacrifice  for  $28,000. 

(301)  268-5673.  No  dealers. 

WEB  HEAT  SET  CONVERSION  PACK- 
AGE:  Martin  infeed,  web  guide,  1-pass 
TEC  10  ft.  oven  with  chills  and  Ryco 
double  sided  silicone  applicator.  Every¬ 
thing  you  need  to  convert  your  press  to 
heat  set.  Can  offer  as  turnkey  for  Harris, 
Goss,  King,  etc.  Reasonable. 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(3 1 2)  459-9700  Telex  206766 

WEB  LEADER  PRESS  -  4  Perfecting 
Units  and  a  4-color  Quadra  Color  Unit  - 
Excellent  Shape  -  Less  than  2  years  - 
Used  about  20  hours  per  week.  We're 
moving.  Press  available  April  1987. 
The  Quad  Unit  can  be  leased. 

Brehm  Communications,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
28429,  San  Diego,  CA  92128. 

(619)  451-6200. _ 

WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

4  Mark  II  half  decks 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 

balloon  formers  C.O.  22  3/4”. 

Complete  5  unit  VI 5  Harris  press 

Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  3/4  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  balloons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machineiy  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
_ (213)  256-4791 _ 

SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 

HELL  DC  300  SCANNER  running 
outstanding  color  daily.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation,  training  available.  Call  Mr. 
Kashner  (717)  784-2121.  9-12  noon, 
M-Fr.  Ext.  520. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


SHERIDAN  24P  inserter  for  small 
weekly  operation.  Please  contact  Box 
9737,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP 

WANTED 


■  u-705,  ARTIGRAPHICS 

ler  PHOTO/GRAPHICS  EDITOR  sought  for 

ided  with  visually  committed  62,000-circulation 

morning  newspaper  with  photo/artist 
iai  web  staff  of  7.  We're  aggressive  and  innova- 

ler  five.  We  seek  a  photo/graphics  leader 

and/or  who  can  help  build  on  our  successes. 

Send  resume,  samples,  a  letter  outlin- 
HINERY  '^8  you*’  approach  to  J.  Willis,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Birmingham  Post-Herald, 
lx  42362  PU  Box  2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35202. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  30,  1986 


HELP  WANTED 


ART  GRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC  ARTS 
DARKROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Experienced  person  needed  for  a  hands- 
on  supervisory  position  of  a  newspaper 
raphic  arts  photography  department, 
andidate  must  have  thorough  experi¬ 
ence  working  with  half-tone,  line  and 
contact  photography.  Position  requires 
the  ability  to  operate  and  maintain 
graphic  arts  cameras,  film  processors 
and  others  related  equipment.  Manage¬ 
ment  and  process  color  experience  a 
plus.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence,  excellent  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  R.  Denard, 
The  Princeton  Packet,  PO  Box  350, 
Princeton,  NJ  08542. 


GRAPHICS  DESIGNER 
The  Roanoke  Times  &  World  News  is  a 
125,000  all-day  newspaper  located  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  beautiful 
southwest  Virginia. 

We  are  looking  for  a  graphics  designer 
for  our  news  art  department.  This 
person  will  be  responsible  for  day-to- 
day  assistance  for  our  news  and  sports 
copy  desk  and  hands  on  production  of 
display  page  and  special  news  package 
design,  plus  informational  graphics. 
Must  have  a  working  knowledge  of  color 
printing  and  make  up.  Heavy  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  typography  and  design 
skills. 

To  apply,  send  resume  and  work 
samples  to: 

Steve  Stinson 
Features/Art  Director 
Roanoke  Times  &  World  News 
P.O.  Box  2491 
Roanoke  VA  24010 
An  equal  opportunity  employer 


COMMUNICATE 
WITH  THE 
COMMUNICATORS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PERSONNEL 

ADMINISTRATOR/BENEFITS 

An  immediate,  full-time  position  is 
available  with  a  California  daily  news¬ 
paper  for  an  individual  with  at  least 
three  years  of  Personnel  experience, 
including  experience  in  benefits  admi¬ 
nistration.  the  successful  candidate 
will  be  required  to  maintain  employee 
records,  administer  several  employee 
benefits  programs,  compile  various 
reports,  and  handle  a  variety  of  projects 
at  the  same  time.  Candidates  should 
possess  the  necessary  qualifications  or 
oral  and  written  communications  skills, 
an  ability  to  interact  well  with  people, 
computer  knowledge,  mathematical 
skills  and  50  wpm  typing  speed.  Send 
your  resume  to: 

Box  1314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


5,800  WEEKLY  in  Zone  3  seeking 
experienced  general  manager.  Candi¬ 
date  must  be  organized,  aggresive, 
quality-conscious  and  work  well  with 
people.  Position  available  after  Jan.  1, 
1987.  Resume  should  include  past 
employment  history,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  references  and  education.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1268,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


The  Hamilton,  Ohio  JOURNAL-NEWS  is 
seeking  an  experienced  Controller  to 
manage  our  growing  business  office. 
Qualified  applicants  should  send  a 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Charles  G.  Pettit,  Publisher,  The 
Journal-News,  228  Court  St.,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  OH  45012. 


WANTED  EDITOR-PUBLISHER  weekly 
newspaper  Minnesota,  printed  own 
shop.  Phone  (712)  337-3362.  Write 
Mary  Williams,  Rte.  2,  Box  152, 
Milford,  lA  51351. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 
Strong  southern  New  England  7-day 
publication  is  looking  for  a  dedicated, 
people  oriented  retail  ad  manager.  This 
person  should  be  well-rounded  in  all 
phases  of  retail  advertising,  marketing 
and  training.  Co-op  background  a  plus. 
The  timing  couldn’t  be  better  for  the 
right  person  to  assume  this  position. 
Send  resume  detailing  complete  back¬ 
ground  to  The  Call,  PO  Box  A,  Woon¬ 
socket,  Rl  02895,  Attn:  Richard  H. 
McGee. 


RETAIL  MANAGER— 26,000  circula¬ 
tion,  Zone  5  daily  seeking  experienced 
manager.  TMC  and  co-op  experience 
necessary.  Must  be  creative,  goal- 
oriented  and  a  positive  motivator.  Good 
opportunity  for  advancement  within  a 
fast-growing  group.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1319, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  14,000 
PM  daily  in  east  central  Indiana.  Staff 
motivation,  creative  selling  and 
management  skills  top  priorities.  Part  of 
Nixon  Newspapers  Group  of  11  publica¬ 
tions.  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to  Wesley  Rowe,  Publisher, 
Courier  Times,  PO  Box  369,  New 
Castle,  IN  47326.  No  phone  calls. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
The  Daily  News  has  an  exciting  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  strong,  energetic  team  play¬ 
er  with  proven  track  record  to  direct  key 
account  sales  force. 

Ideal  candidate  will  have  4  years  adver¬ 
tising  experience,  preferably  with 
Southern  California  retail  newspaper 
market  knowledge,  plus  two  years 
management  experience.  Must  be  able 
to  establish  goals  and  implement  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  and  interact  effec¬ 
tively  with  all  levels  of  management  and 
clients.  College  degree  preferred  in 
business,  marketing  or  communic¬ 
ations. 

We  offer  competitive  salary  plus 
commission  and  excellent  benefits 
package.  For  consideration,  please 
send  resume  to  Box  DN  453,  Van  Nuys, 
CA  91408. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Bismarck  Tribune  one  of  the 
Midwest’s  fastest  growing  newspapers 
is  looking  for  an  aggressive,  self-starting 
manager  for  NorthDakota’s  No.  1  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department. 

Please  send  a  cover  letter  and  resume 
detailing  education,  work  and  salary 
history  tO:  Mike  Kment,  Advertising 
Director,  The  Bismarck  Tribune,  PO  Box 
1498,  Bismarck,  ND  58502. 
Application  deadline  September  15, 
1986. 


OPPORTUNITY  PLUS-75,000  daily 
newspaper  needs  classified  advertising 
manager.  Phone  room  staff  of  12.  An 
outside  sales  staff  of  4.  Management 
experience  necessa^.  Write  George  M. 
Guy,  Advertising  Director,  Amarillo 
Globe  News,  Box  2091,  Amarillo,  TX 
79166,  stating  experience  and  salary 
needs. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  seeking  an 
advertising  representative  for  its  New 
York  office.  Knowledge  of  and  respect 
for  the  newspaper  industry  desired. 
Salary  and  commission  contingent  on 
background.  Interesting,  challenging 
work  with  considerable  travel  required. 
Write  to  D.L.  Parvin,  Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger,  Editor  &  Publisher,  11  West  19 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 


FROM  CUSSIFIED  TO 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Mature  professional-still  willing  to  put 
in  a  full  days’  work-needed  to  head 
sales  effort  for  leading  national  trade 
journal.  Seeking  seasoned  veteran  with 
full  understanding  of  print  media  to 
make  direct  sales  calls  (outside  and 
phone);  service  well-established 
accounts  and  develop  new  ones;  and 
professionally  represent  our  respected 
company.  Substantial  salary/benefit 
package  awaits  the  right  candidate. 
Pleasant  Sunbelt  location  in  lakeside 
community  near  major  metropolitan 
city.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  1318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  promotion 
manager/assistant  advertising  manager 
in  fast-growing,  northwest  Wisconsin 
town.  Good  wage  and  fringe  benefits. 
Write  Jerry  Merryfield,  Leader  Tele- 

fram,  PO  Box  570,  Eau  Claire,  Wl 
4702. 


LEXINGTON  KENTUCKY,  130,000 
circulation  Knight  Rider  newspaper, 
needs  a  classified  manager  to  direct 
sales  and  service  activity.  Require¬ 
ments  include  experience  in  classified 
sales  and  sales  management.  Send 
resume  to  Ev  Arnold,  Lexington  Herald 
Leader,  Main  &  Midland,  Lexington,  KY 
40507.  An  EOE  M/F. 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR 
Growing  17,000  daily,  19,000  Sunday 
newspaper  in  one  of  North  Carolina’s 
most  rapidly  developing  regions  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  energetic  and  imaginative  indivi¬ 
dual  to  direct  its  sales  and  marketing 
activities.  The  successful  candidate 
should  possess  strong  leadership  and 
interpersonal  skills;  experience  in 
advertising  sales  management,  includ¬ 
ing  product  development  and  market 
research;  an  understanding  of  circula¬ 
tion  functions;  and  a  well-developed 
appreciation  for  cooperative  interde¬ 
partmental  relationships.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  history  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  1169,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEMARKETING/CLASSIFIED 
MANAGER — Southwestern  Florida 
weekly  newspaper.  Ideal  position  for 
salesperson  with  strong  telemarketing 
and  classified  background  who  wants  to 
move  up.  Full  range  of  benefits.  Send 
full  details  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1241,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All 
replies  confidential. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  DIRECTOR 
Rapidly  expanding  legal  and  business 
newspaper  group  needs  experienced 
leader,  strong  motivator  and  organizer. 
Responsibilities  include  overseeing  and 
training  sales  staff,  setting  sales  goals, 
establishing  rates  and  procedures, 
creating  promotion  campaigns,  and 
developing  telemarketing  effort. 
Located  in  Miami, this  highly  visible 
position  reports  to  the  publisher  and 
has  unlimited  potential.  Salary  plus 
commission.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Willialm  J.  Ryan,  Publisher, 
The  American  Lawyer,  3rd  floor,  60() 
3rd  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10016. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  27,000  Sunday,  25,000  daily.  Zone 
3.  Need  person  with  experience  in 
management,  sales,  promotion  and 
telemarketing.  Send  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences.  To  Box  1301,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 
School  of  Journalism 
Faculty  Openings 

BLOOMINGTON  CAMPUS 
Editing/Repofting— Assistant  or  associ¬ 
ate  professor  rank  (tenure  track)  to 
teach  editing  and/or  reporting,  and 
another  specialty  such  as  media 
management,  communications  law, 
media  history,  or  media  ethics.  Gradu¬ 
ate  degree  and  substantial  media  exper¬ 
ience  r^uired.  Interested  in  mid-career 
professionals  who  must  have  scholarly 
interests  and  commitment  to  productiv¬ 
ity  in  research  or  other  creative  activity. 
Advertising — Assistant  or  associate 
professor  rank  (tenure  track)  to  teach 
advertising.  Should  have  ad  agency  or 
client-side  experience  in  account  or 
creative  capacities.  Expected  to  teach 
such  advertising  courses  as  principles, 
copywriting,  and/or  ethics,  as  well  as  to 
conduct  research.  Should  have  scholar¬ 
ly  as  well  as  professional  credentials. 
Ph.D.  preferred  but  not  essential. 
Broadcast  News — Assistant  or  associate 
professor  rank  (tenure  track)  to  teach 
radio  and  television  writing,  reporting, 
and  editing.  (Pending  funding.)  Also 
expected  to  teach  in  another  area  such 
as  journalism  history,  communications 
law,  media  management,  or  public 
opinion  and  demonstrate  commitment 
to  scholarly  research  or  aother  creative 
activity.  Must  have  appropriate  televi¬ 
sion  news  experience.  Graduate  degree 
highly  desired. 

Law/History — Assistant  professor  rank 
(tenure  track)  to  teach  communications 
law  or  history  as  well  as  editing  and/or 
reporting.  Ph.D.  degree,  media  experi¬ 
ence,  and  commitment  of  scholarly 
research  required. 

INDIANAPOLIS  CAMPUS 
Editing/Reporting— Assistant  or  associ¬ 
ate  professor  rank  (tenure  track)  to 
teach  editing  and/or  reporting  as  well  as 
another  specialty  such  as  communica¬ 
tions  law,  media  history,  or  media 
ethics.  Graduate  degree  and  substantial 
media  experience  required.  Will  have 
particular  responsibility  for  directing 
master’s  students  in  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  a  metropolitan  environment. 
Interested  in  mid-career  professionals 
with  scholarly  interests  and  commit¬ 
ment  to  productivity  in  research  or  other 
creative  activity. 

News-Editorial— Assistant  professor 
rank  (tenure  track)  to  teach  news- 
editorial  courses  as  well  as  in  another 
specialty  such  as  communications  law, 
media  history,  or  media  ethics.  Ph.D. 
degree,  media  experience,  and  commit¬ 
ment  to  scholarly  research  required. 

Appointments  at  both  Bloomington 
and  Indianapolis  are  for  10-month 
school  year.  (Please  indicate  to  which 
campus  applying.)  Possibility  for 
summer  teaching  which  adds  15%  to 
20%  to  base  salary.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Letter  of  application, 
resume,  and  three  letters  of  reference 
should  be  sent  tO:  Professor  Ralph 
Holsinger,  Chairman  of  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  School  of  Journalism,  Ernie  Pyle 
Hall,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
IN  47405.  Deadline  for  application  is 
November  17,  1986. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  5  day 
afternoon  publication  in  a  50,000 
population  city  located  near  a  large  city 
in  Zone  3.  Director  would  also  be 
responsbile  for  mail  delivered  TMC  and 
a  paid  circulation  weekly  newspaper. 
This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  a  district 
manager  or  supervisor  who  has  had 
successful  experience  with  teen-age 
newspaper  tx>ys.  The  publisher  offers 
excellent  salary,  benefits  and  bonus. 
Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  1327, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


CIRCULATION  TELEMARKETING 
MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  a  career-minded, 
energetic  professional  to  join  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  newspaper  chains  in  the 
country.  Direct  responsibility  for  train-  i 
ing  and  motivating  circulation  telemark-  i 
eting  departments  of  two  daily  papers  | 
with  a  combined  circulation  of  70,000  i 
in  a  competitive  market  in  Zone  2.  Must  j 
be  proficient  in  developing,  implement- 
ing  and  managing  two  separate  phone 
operations.  Reports  directly  to  the 
circulation  director.  Minimum  of  three 
years  telemarketing  experience.  At  least 
two  years  in  supervisory  role.  We  offer 
an  attractive  benefit  policy,  salary  and 
bonus  structure.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1302, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


'  DISTRICT  SUPERVISORS  | 
'  Due  to  expansion,  the  Fort  Lauderdale  ' 
News/Sun-Sentinel,  one  of  the  nation’s  i 
i  fastest  growing  and  most  progressive  , 
AM/PM  newspapers,  is  seeking  a  few  ! 
individuals  with  circulation  experience  | 
to  join  our  team  of  professionals.  If  : 
you're  looking  for  the  challenge  and  I 
opportunities  offered  by  a  large  news-  j 
paper  with  almost  250,000  daily  and  ; 
300,000  Sunday  in  a  competitive  | 
;  market,  we  want  to  hear  from  you!  | 
i  Excellent  advancement  potential  in  a  j 
1  year-round  tropical  climate,  excellent 
i  benefits  program,  $15,000-$20,000 
I  to  start  plus  a  $3,000  annual  MBO,  and 
I  liberal  automobile  allowance.  Send 
i  resume  to  News/Sun-Sentinel  , 
i  Company,  Personnel  Department,  PO  ! 
I  Box  14430,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 
!  33302. 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Medium  size  Texas  newspaper  needs  ! 
qualified  manager  for  morning,  evening  | 
and  Sunday  city  zone.  Will  answer  ' 
directly  to  circulation  director.  Reply  to 
Box  1298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
Zone  1  PM  daily.  Potential  for  25% 
circulation  growth.  Very  desirable 
employment/living  area  is  being  redis¬ 
covered  by  the  general  population.  High 
Tech,  and  educational  institutions  form 
the  backbone  of  our  community.  This  is 
an  opportunity  to  develop  a  modern 
circulation  department  from  a  base  of 
15,000-1-  circulation.  Presently  imple¬ 
menting  PIA,  controlled  circulation, 
TMC,  modern  mailroom  with  supervisor 
in  place.  Experience  should  include  10 
to  15  years  in  Circulation  with  some  of 
that  time  as  manager,  asst,  manager,  or 
marketing  manager.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  requirements.  Box 
1285,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER-lf  you 
are  action  oriented,  experienced  and 
have  knowledge  in  the  single  copy  sales 
function  this  position  will  appeal  to  you. 
Marketing  experience  a  must.  Reply  by 
sending  letter/resume  and  salary  history 
to  Beverly  A.  Jurgensen,  Personnel 
Director,  PO  Box  840,  Wilmington,  NC 
28402. 


DIVISION  CIRCUUTION  MANAGER  j 
The  Anchorage  Daily  News  has  an  ! 
immeditate  opening  for  an  experienced  ! 
circulation  manager.  Individual  would  : 
be  responsible  for  supervising  six  j 
district  managers  plus  a  support  staff,  i 
Applicant  must  be  familiar  with  sales  I 
promotions  and  home  delivery  opera-  j 
tions,  and  have  a  minimum  of  3  years  1 
general  circulation  experience.  Salary 
range  $25,000-$30,000  to  start.  We  ■ 
offer  an  excellent  benefit  package  plus  I 
the  opportunity  to  work  in  an  exciting  j 
and  competitive  market.  The  Anchoiage  j 
Daily  News  is  an  equal  opportunity  ; 
employer  offering  a  quality  working 
environment.  Send  cover  letter  with  j 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Karl  J. 
Buchmeier,  Circulation  Manag^er, 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
14-9001,  Anchorage,  AK 
99514-9001. 


METRO  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
,  Midwest  newspaper  is  seeking  an  < 
I  experienced  professional  with  proven  ; 
!  managerial  experience,  a  strong  record  i 
I  of  achievement  to  lead,  motivate,  and  j 
train  a  district  sales  staff  plus  budget-  i 
!  ing  experience.  Salary  commensurate  i 
!  with  experience.  Excellent  company  I 
I  benefits.  Send  resume,  sala^  history/  j 
j  requirements  to  Sandy  Wicker  c/o  ! 
I  Springfield  newspapers,  651  Boonville  I 
I  Springfield,  MS  65806;  E.O.P.  j 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Lively,  respected,  growing,  ten-paper  weekly  group  in 
Greater  Chicago  metro  area  seeks  motivated,  aggres¬ 
sive,  shirt-sleeve  circulation  manager  who  knows  the 
ropes  in  all  aspects  of  distribution,  including  paid/TMC/ 
phone  solicitation,  etc.  Our  circulation  area  features 
superb  demographics,  good  living,  strong  retail.  Decent 
base  salary,  benefits,  excellent  incentives.  Send  full 
details  to  Publisher,  Box  1328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  Classified  Pages 
of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  move 
mountains...of  equip¬ 
ment,  supplies, 
services...for  the 
newspaper  trade.  Call 
us,  when  you  need 
Classified. 


EDITORIAL 


j  ARTS/ENTERTAINMENT  writer.  This  is 
I  a  good  opportunity  to  grow  at  a  teaching 
:  newspaper.  45,000  Midwest  daily 
-  wants  someone  to  cover  family  enter¬ 
tainment  but  ready  to  stir  up  interest 
with  authoritative  reviews  and  lively  | 
;  columns.  Box  1278,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher.  j 


;  ASSISTANT  EDITOR  wanted  for  weekly, 

:  soon  to  become  twice  weekly,  in  central 
i  Florida.  Must  have  2  to  3  years  experi- 
i  ence,  be  able  to  cover  beat  and  edit 
i  copy.  Contact  Bill  Orben,  News 
1  Gazette,  PO  Box  2068,  Kissimmee,  FL 
!  32741. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 
Award-wiinning  70,000  daily,  80,000 
Sunday  seeks  aggressive  business-labor 
reporter  for  expanding  financial  section 
in  great  news  town.  At  least  three  years 
daily  experience,  one  year  on  business 
coverage,  or  equivalent.  Looking  for 
person  who  can  dig  into  trends  and 
causes,  and  write  sparkling  copy  under 
pressure  in  competitive  metro  environ¬ 
ment.  Send  resume,  salary  history, 
references  and  ten  best  clips  to: 
William  Mock,  Managing  Editor,  Beau¬ 
mont  Enterprise,  PO  Box  3071,  Beau¬ 
mont,  TX  77704. 


CAN  YOU  WRITE  SHARP  GAGS? 

Wanted:  Writers,  cartoonists  interested 
in  working  on  concepts,  gags  for  prop¬ 
osed  syndicated  comic  strips,  cartoon 
panels.  Cartooning  exerience  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Chances  slim  for  striking  it  rich, 
but  potential  pay  boggles  the  mind-and 
what  could  be  moreTun? 

In  recent  years,  thanks  to  an  unprece¬ 
dented  boom  in  the  licensing  of  new 
comic  characters  (GARFIELD,  the 
multi-million-dollar  cat,  for  example), 
the  long-shot  rewards  of  syndication 
have  become  enormous.  Equally 
rewarding  for  some  is  knowing  that  their 
clever  thoughts  daily  bring  joy  into  the  | 
lives  of  millions  of  readers. 

Lew  Little,  the  veteran  editor  credited  i 
with  discovering  for  various  syndicates  i 
Jim  Davis’  GARFIELD  and  13  other  \ 
comics,  has  just  formed  a  corporation  to  ; 
develop  more  new  features  and  to  start  1 
a  gag-writing  internship  open  to  anyone  \ 
serious  about  learning  the  craft.  > 

No  upfront  fees  are  charged  selected  ! 
professionals,  who  are  invited  to  send  | 
samples  of  their  latest  feature  ideas,  j 
plus  SASE.  Writers  and  aspiring  | 
cartoonists  chosen  for  the  internship  | 
may  pay  to  have  their  gags  critiqued  i 
monthly,  as  if  they  were  writing  a  syndi-  j 
cated  comic. 

For  a  free  initial  evaluation,  aspiring  I 
cartoonists  and  writers  should  submit  | 
12  copies  of  gags,  plus  biographies  and 
SASE.  For  full  details,  send  a  long 
SASE  (39  cents  postage)  to  PO  Box 
99EP,  Brandon,  VT  05733  *  (802) 
247-3648. 

®  1986,  Lew  Little  Enterprises,  Inc. 


COMING  SOON  a  well  financed  metro 
daily  of  expected  1/4  million  circulation 
seeks  high  level  editors,  for  top 
management  team.  Independently 
owned.  First  edition  June  1987.  Zone 
5.  Please  send  a  cover  letter  and  detail¬ 
ed  resume,  references  and  history  of 
rates  compensation  to  J.  Charles  Fox, 
PO  Box  410,  Cleveland,  OH 
44127-0410.  All  information  will  be 
held  strictly  confidential. 


BUSINESS  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
needed  for  new  Kentucky  business 
publication.  We’re  looking  for  an 
aggressive  journalist  with  solid  techni¬ 
cal  skills  and  proven  leadership  ability 
to  work  with  award-winning  designer  in 
a  fast-growing  business  environment. 
Send  resume  tO:  Box  1258,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  25,000  circulation 
Sunbelt  daily  located  in  city  of  50,000 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  copy  editor  who  can  also  design, 
bright,  modular  pages,  make  good  use 
of  full-color  process  and  spot  color  and 
write  crisp,  accurate  headlines  on  dead¬ 
line.  We  are  also  taking  applications  for 
future  copy  editing  positions.  Contact 
The  News  Editor,  The  Meridian  Star,  PO 
Box  1591,  Meridian,  MS  39301,  (601) 
693-1551. 


’AN  OPPORTUNITY  for  an  energetic, 

!  well-organized  journalist  to  develop  and 
:  expand  a  weekly  newspaper  in  a  scenic 
;  rural/resort  community  in  New  York 
i  State.  This  immediate  opening  is  ideal 
I  for  a  versatile  individual  who  enjoys 
I  community  involvement  and  possesses 
I  a  flair  for  writing,  editing,  photograpy 
I  and  layout.  The  position  requires  a 
i  commitment  to  meeting  deadlines  and 
I  ability  to  manage  a  small  staff.  Also, 
immediate  opening  for  a  general  repor- 
'  ter.  Must  be  disciplined  self-starter, 

!  good  writer  and  possess  an  interest  and 
j  an  understanding  of  community  jour- 
j  nalism.  Some  experience  preferred. 
I  Contact  Tom  Maxwell  or  Bill  Sarno 
(203)  435-9873. 


!  EDUCATION  REPORTER 
I  The  Corvallis  Gazette-Times,  a 
[  12,000-circulation  newspaper  in  West- 
;  ern  Oregon,  has  an  opening  on  its 
i  education  beat.  The  job  includes  cover- 
’  age  of  Oregon  State  University,  the  local 
shchool  district  and  community  college. 

[  The  person  hired  also  would  be 
I  expected  to  fill  in  as  a  copy  editor  when 
I  needed.  A  degree  in  journalism  and  two 
years  of  reporting  experience  on  a  daily 
newspaper  is  preferred.  Salary  range  is 
$15,600  to  $20,800.  Send  a  letter, 
resume  and  samples  of  your  work  to  Kay 
Black,  City  Editor,  Corvallis  Gazette- 
Times,  P(J  Box  368,  Corvallis,  OR 
97339.  Deadline  for  application  is 
September  20.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


COPY  EDITOR 

In  the  last  few  months,  3  of  our  desk 
people  moved  up.  Now  we’re  looking  for 
an  aggressive  editor  who  loves  sparkling 
copy,  who  praises,  challenges  or  goads 
to  reach  goals.  E&P  called  Stockton  “a 
great  news  town"  and  it  is.  It’s  also  a  fine 
place  to  live  and  work,  fine  outdoor 
living  and  fine  pay.  Resumes  and 
supporting  material  to  Jim  Hushaw, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Stockton  Record, 
PO  Box  900,  Stockton,  CA  95201.  A 
Gannett  newspaper. 

COPY  EDITOR 
PART-TIME/SPORTS  DEPT. 

For  northern  New  Jersey  daily.  Must 
have  minimum  of  2-3  years  daily  news- 
j  paper  editing  experience — preferably  in 
sports.  Will  work  Fridays  from  7:30  pm 
to  3  am,  and  Saturdays  from  4  pm  to 
11:30  pm.  Call  H.  Moore  between 
2:30-4  pm,  (201)  646-4227.  The 
Record,  Hackensack,  NJ.  EOE  M/F. 

CREATIVE  EDITOR/WRITER 
We’ve  got  a  hot  deal;  a  job  full  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  exchange  for  your  talent,  ener¬ 
gy  and  vision.  The  position  is  assistant 
sports  editor,  although  journalists  with¬ 
out  a  soorts  backgound  may  apply.  We 
need  a  top-notch  writer  with  the  clips  to 
prove  it,  someone  equally  adept  at 
feature  takeouts  and  deadline  stories. 
We  need  someone  with  experience  and 
enthusiasm  for  working  with  reporters 
on  improving  their  copy.  And  we  need 
someone  who  knows  what  a  great  sports 
section  is  and  can  help  us  get  there. 
We’re  the  Anchorage  Daily  News,  the 
largest  and  best  newspaper  in  Alaska. 
You  may  have  read  about  us  recently  in 
Time  magazine.  We’ve  also  won  three 
APSE  section  awards  in  the  last  3  years. 
With  no  professional  franchise  in  town, 
we  cover  sports  other  papers  wouldn’t 
consider  and  value  strong  feature 
writing. 

We  don’t  have  a  huge  circulation  or  a 
huge  staff.  We  do  have  big  ambitions 
and  high  expectations.  If  it  sounds  like 
the  kind  of  place  for  you  and  you  have 
at  least  5  years  experience,  send  a 
resume  and  samples  of  your  work  to: 
Mike  Campbell,  Assistant  Managing 
I  Editor,  Anchorage  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
j  14-9001,  Anchorage,  AK  99514. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Order  Blank 

Name 

Company 

Aririrnss 

City 

State  7ip 

Phnnn 

Classifioatinn 

Authorized  Signature 

Copy 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1986 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $5.25  per  line  1  week  —  $3.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $4.70  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $2.90  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $3.95  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $3.1 5  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.30  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $5.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  eipproximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch,  per  insertion. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  ft  Publisher 

11  West  19lh  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR:  Rapidly  growing 
weekly  suburban  group  emphasizing 
hard  news,  $50,000.  Zone  2.  Box 
1329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  30,000  circu¬ 
lation  Zone  6  independently  owned 
paper  in  50,000  community.  Sharp, 
young  news  staff  of  29  will  respond  well 
to  your  daily  supervision  and  direction. 
Generous  news  budget;  exceptionally 
clean,  pleasant  community.  It  you’re  a 
sharp,  bright  city  or  news  editor  who 
can  supen/ise  others,  reply  Box  1297, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 

NJ-NY  metro  65,000  award  winning 
daily  seeks  exceptional  reporter  for 
September  job  opening.  Strong  news¬ 
writing  background,  outstanding  clips 
required.  Apply  Box  1269,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  fast  paced 
group  of  quality  weeklies.  We  are  about 
to  launch  two  new  editions.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  clips  to  Eileen  Adler, 
Brooklyn  Paper  Publications,  26  Court 
St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11242. 

FARM  NEWS 

Electronic  news  senrice  has  an  opening 
for  an  aggressive,  energetic  person  who 
can  combine  writing  and  reporting  skills 
with  intelligent,  careful  and  quick  edit¬ 
ing  of  agricultural  stories.  Write  us  a 
letter  that  will  convince  of  your  interest 
and  abilities.  Agricultural  background 
and  computer  competence  required. 
Enclose  resume,  salary  requirements 
and  non-returnable  writing  samples. 
Reply  to  Box  1309,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

1  The  Milford  Citizen  is  looking  for  an 
individual  with  a  strong  commitment  to 

1  local  news,  the  ability  to  lead  a  staff  of 

1  reporters,  editors  and  correspondents. 

\  the  successful  candidate  will  be  a 

J  strong  writer  and  copy  editor  with  exper- 
1  ience  or  interest  in  writing  editorials 
and  a  column.  Daily  newspaper  experi- 
I  ence  a  must.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume  (no  phone  calls),  to  Executive 

1  Editor,  Citizen  Publications,  349  New 

1  Haven  Ave.,  Milford,  CT  06460. 

DYNAMIC,  GROWING  community 
newspapers  in  beautiful  area  sixty  miles 
outside  New  York  City  seek  additional 
new  talent:  reporters/editors,  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  people,  production  manager. 
Send  resume  and  salary  expectations 
immediately  to  Box  1288,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  BOE. 

RANGE  OF  POSITIONS  OPEN 

1  We  offer  low  pay,  in  Mexican  pesos,  a 

1  six-day  week,  and  a  fairly  polluted  city. 

1  But  despite  this,  THE  MEXICO  CITY 

1  NEWS  is  one  of  the  best  English 
language  newspapers  in  a  non-English 
speaking  country,  with  numerous 

1  awards  and  recognitions  to  its  credit. 

1  We  can  offer  deep  immersion  in  the 

1  Spanish  language,  Mexican  culture  and 

1  exciting  international  reporting  in  a 
major  world  capital.  Just  as  you  need 
adventure  and  foreign  living  to  spice  up 
your  tired  life,  we  need  experienced 
journalists  ready  to  commit  for  at  least 
two  years.  Send  inquiries  and  resumes 
;  to: 

I  Roger  C.  Toll,  Editor 

;  The  Mexico  City  News 

Balderas  87,  Mexico  1,  D.  F. 

(905)  510-9623 

EDITOR 

In  case  you  haven't  noticed  weekly  jour¬ 
nalism  IS  on  the  rise.  Our  readers  have 
never  taken  us  more  seriously  and 
neither  have  the  governments,  institu¬ 
tions  and  businesses  in  our  communi¬ 
ties.  Our  voice  is  strong  and  we  want 
professionals  to  help  us  make  it  even 
stronger.  If  you  want  to  put  your  stamp 
on  a  newspaper,  if  you  want  your  work  to 
have  an  impact  on  the  community  let's 
talk.  We’re  a  New  England  based  group 
with  much  to  offer— good  salary  and  a 
lot  of  room  for  growth.  Box  1332,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR/WRITER,  LI  weekly.  Seasoned, 
creative,  clips,  salary  requirements  Box 
237,  Hewlett,  NY  11557. 

REGIONAL  EDITOR  the  Times-News,  a 
22,000,  7  day  morning  daily  serving  8 
southern  Idaho  counties,  is  looking  for  a 
regional  editor  to  direct  its  network  of 
regional  correspondents.  Regional 
coverage  requires  tourism — we’re  close 
to  Sun  Valley — ,  agricultural  issues  and 
community  news.  Applicants  should 
have  2-5  years  of  daily  newspapering 
experience  in  hard  news  and  features 
reporting,  as  well  as  some  experience  in 
layout  and  page  design.  Management 
skills  essential.  Send  material  Stephen 
Hartgen,  Managing  Editor,  The  Times- 
News,  Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID  83301. 

REPORTER  with  at  least  1  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  small  daily  or  weekly  to  cover 
municipal  beat  for  NJ  Herald,  a  19,000 
circulation  daily  in  nw  NJ.  Must  be 
aggressive  and  must  be  able  to  both 
report  and  write.  Send  resume,  clips,  to 
R.  Bergmann,  NJ  Herald,  PO  Box  10, 
Newton,  NJ  07860. 

Food  Writer 

JOB  BANK  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  a  food  writer  and  restaurant  reviewer 
at  a  metro  daily  in  Texas.  Layout  and 
editing  experience  would  be  a  plus. 
Please  send  a  resume  and  writing 
samples  to  JOB  BANK,  2615  River 
Road,  Suite  7,  Cinnaminson,  NJ  08077 
or  call  (609)  786-1910.  There  are  no 
referral  fees  for  the  above  positions. 

"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM"  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  985(33. 

REPORTER  NEEDED— entry  level 
current  or  J-school  graduates  for  award¬ 
winning  Blue  Ribbon  semi-weekly 
newspaper  in  South  Carolina.  Send 
complete  resume  and  details.  Good 
place  to  work  and  live.  Modern  facili¬ 
ties.  Box  1311,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEEKING  MANAGING  EDITOR  to  over¬ 
see  operation  of  long  established,  paid 
circulation,  small  daily  and  two  weekly 
newspapers.  Will  be  responsible  for 
assigning  and  editing  of  5  to  7  reporters 
and  helping  to  do  layout  and  pasteup. 
Mature,  responsible  and  competent 
person  is  sought.  Competitive  salary 
and  benefits.  &in  start  immediately  or 
within  one  month.  Send  resume  to 
Andrew  Quigley,  Chelsea  Record,  18 
Fourth  St.,  Chelsea.  MA  02150. 

LAYOUT  AND  COPY  EDITOR  to  help 
growing,  suburban  Connecticut  daily 
look  and  read  better.  Send  letter, 
resume,  clips  to  Chris  Powell,  Managing  i 
Editor,  Journal  Inquirer,  306  Progress  i 
Drive,  Manchester,  CT  06040.  | 

LEADING  Chain  of  business  newspap-  i 
ers  seeks  news  editor  with  a  flair  for  i 
improving  and  fine  tuning  copy,  keep-  I 
ing  on  top  of  the  news  flow  and  working  | 
with  writers  in  this  8  reporter  Washing-  i 
ton  Bureau.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Bureau  Director,  Fairchild  Publications,  I 
1333  H  St.  NW,  Suite  570,  Washing-  1 
ton,  DC  20008.  No  phone  calls  please.  | 

SPORTS  DESK,  layout  and  editing. 
Emphasis  on  imaginative  layout,  good 
writing.  Medium-size  daily  in  strong 
sports  market.  Zone  3.  Box  1176, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


IF  YOU'RE  AN  experienced  leader,  a 
sound-thinking,  quick-acting  journalist, 
we  have  a  challenge  for  you. 

Become  a  managing  editor. 

This  is  a  new  job,  one  intended  to  help 
make  us  an  even  better  newspaper. 
We're  a  solid  six-day,  52,000-circula¬ 
tion  afternoon  publication — and  we're 
expanding. 

Send  resume  to: 

Henry  R.  Merges,  Editor 
The  York  Dispatch 
PO  Box  2807 
York,  PA  17405 


REPORTER— Experienced  reporter  for 
Philadelphia  suburban  daily,  70,000 
circulation.  Bright  writer  a  must.  An 
energetic,  resourceful  person  needed  to 
do  award-winning  beat  and  enterprise 
pieces  in  this  general  assignment  spot. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Mary  Ellen 
Bornak,  Bucks  County  Courier  Times, 
20  Newtown-Richboro  Rd.,  Richboro, 
PA  18954. 


SPORTS  SLOT 
140,000  Midwest  PM  needs  exper¬ 
ienced  slot  person  and  copy  editor.  This  I 
is  not  a  writing  job.  We  cover  pros.  Big  I 
10,  preps.  Great  news  hole.  Send 
Samples!  Box  1317,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER— news  reporter, 
ENTRY  LEVEL,  for  quality  weekly 
located  in  major  S.C.  univerity  town. 
Modern  facilities.  Reasonable  pay.  A 
good  place  to  work  and  live. ..Send 
complete  resume  and  details.  Box 
1312,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  wanted  for  NY  metro 
area  AM  daily.  Duties  include  local 
sports,  college  and  professional  assign¬ 
ments.  Desk  experience  required. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  1310, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUNDAY  SPORTS  EDITOR 
We're  looking  for  a  person  who  can 
deliver  sharp  writing  as  well  as  strong 
editing  and  design.  Send  resume  with  5 
news  and  5  feature  clips  plus  sample 
layouts  to  Rex  Rhoades,  Managing 
Editor,  Sandusky  Register,  314  W. 
Market  St.,  Sandusky,  OH  44870. 


TECHNICAL  EDITOR/WRITER  for! 
prestigious  trade  magazines  on  electro- 1 
and  fiber-optics.  Productive  pro  journal¬ 
ist  needed  with  strong  science  back¬ 
ground  to  join  busy  Torrance  CA  office 
of  growing  publisher.  Top  salary,  bene¬ 
fits,  great  opportunity.  Send  resume, 
salary  history,  clips  to  editor,  PO  Box 
5309,  Torrance,  CA  90510. 


THE  SAUNA  JOURNAL  has  an  opening 
for  a  night  editor,  whose  duties  will  j 
include  determining  news  play,  layout,  ' 
headline  writing  and  copy  editing. 
Reporting  and  editing  experience 
required.  Good  salary  and  benefits.  The 
Journal  is  a  morning  daily  serving 
30,000  readers  in  central  and  north¬ 
west  Kansas.  Send  letter  of  application, 
resume  and  clips  to  Kay  Berenson, 
Executive  Editor,  Salina  Journal,  PO 
Box  740,  Salina,  KS  67402-0740. 


THETULSATRIBUNEwantsafew  good 
news  and  feature  reporters  who  thrive 
on  hard  work  and  have  fun  doing  it.  To 
join  us  write:  Windsor  Ridenour, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Tulsa  Tribune, 
PO  Box  1770,  Tulsa,  OK  74102. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR-Personable, 
community  minded,  people  manager  for 
mid-size.  Zone  5  PM  that  emphasizes 
local  sports  and  active,  diverse  sports 
region.  Strong  organizational/editing/ 
layout  skills  a  must.  No  position  for 
those  who  think  sports  pages  begin  and 
end  with  the  pros.  Box  1257,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TYPIST  $500  weekly  at  home.  Informa¬ 
tion?  Send  self  addressed  stamped 
envelope  to  P.  Chardon  Associates, 
2405  Southern  Blvd.  Apartment  16-A, 
New  York,  NY  10458. 


WANTED-Number  2  person  in  6  person 
newsroom  in  county  seat.  Six-day  PM 
paper.  Part  of  group  with  excellent 
fringes,  fellow  workers  and  environ¬ 
ment.  Layout  and  reporting  experience 
helpful  over  writing  and  reporting  skills. 
Excellent  move  into  management.  Call 
Jim  Morrison,  (812)  663-3113. 


WANTED:  SPORTS  WRITER  for  daily 
PM  newspaper  in  Northern  New  York. 
Prefer  person  with  some  experience  in 
sports  writing  and  photography.  Send 
resume,  including  references,  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  expectations  and  clippings 
to  Joyce  T.  Tavernier,  Publisher, 
Malone  Evening  Telegram,  136  E.  Main 
St.,  Malone,  NY  12953. 


WE  WANT  AN  EDITORIAL  WRITER  who 
j  thunders.  Three-newspaper  suburban 
group  in  Phoenix  area  wants  editorial 
writer/page  editor.  Must  have  clips  to 
prove  writing  ability.  Send  everything 
first  letter  to  Executive  Editor,  PO  Box 
1547,  Mesa,  AZ  85201. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  quality  15,000  daily 
in  beautiful  western  Massachusetts. 
Must  be  organized,  calm  under  pres¬ 
sure,  have  strong  interests  in  world- 
national  news  and  an  aptitude  for 
layout.  Send  resume  to  Managing 
Editor,  The  Recorder,  PO  Box  273, 
Greenfield,  MA  01302. 


WRITERS 

Smart  and  creative?  Rodale  Press,  one 
on  America's  leading  health  publishers, 
needs  a  fast,  clever  writer.  An  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  to  write  about 
complex  and  fascinating  topics.  Full 
benefits,  free  company  fitness  facility, 
excellent  environment,  no  smoking  poli¬ 
cy.  Just  1  hour  from  Philadelphia  and  2 
hours  from  New  York  City. 

Please  send  resume,  best  writing 
samples,  salary  needs  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence  to:  William  Gottlieb,  Executive 
Editor,  Prevention  Health  Books,  33 
East  Minor  St.,  Emmaus,  PA  18049. 
E.O.E.-M/F. 


ZONE  5  100,000  PM  daily  (155,000 
Sunday)  seeks  copy  editors  for  its 
10-member  universal  desk.  Mandatory 
tryout.  Send  resume  to  W.  J.  Kennedy, 
News  Editor,  The  Vindicator,  PO  Box 
780,  Youngtstown,  OH  44501-0780. 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


ZONE  9  DAILY,  below  20,000  circula¬ 
tion,  seeks  editor  to  produce  strong 
I  community  newspaper.  Attractive  area. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
1326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


NEWS  PHOTO  CHIEF:  11  paper  news¬ 
paper  group  seeks  experienced  profes¬ 
sional  to  head  department.  Lots  of 
processing,  but  chief  also  shoots,  trains 
all  news  reporters-photographers, 
supervises  purchasing  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  equipment.  Demanding,  chal- 
lening  position  with  commensurate  pay 
and  benefits.  Growing  compnay.  Apply 
W.  Wasserman,  Publisher,  North  Shore 
Weeklies  PO,  Box  192,  Ipswich,  MA 
01938. 


HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 


FREELANCE _ !  _ PRODUCTION 


;  FREELANCE  WRITERS  needed  for  fact- 
i  detective  magazine  group.  Steady 
market,  prompt  payments.  For  guide-  i 
lines,  write:  Dominick  A.  Merle,  Editor, 
Globe  Communications  Corp.,  1440 
Saint  Catherine  St.  W,  Montreal, 
Quebec  H3G  1S2. 


_ PRESSROOM _  I 

PRESS  ROOM  MANAGER,  mid-size  j 
daily.  Zone  2.  Dilitho  experience  help-  1 
ful.  Group  newspaper  in  lovely  subur-  j 
ban  area.  Apply  in  confidence  to  Box 
1243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  News/Sun-Sentinel 
has  immediate  openings  for  exper¬ 
ienced  presspersons.  Individuals  must 
have  previous  experience  on  double  j 
wide  web-fed  letterpress  or  offset.  Send  ; 
resume  to  our  Personnel  Department, 

I  News/Sun-Sentinel  Company,  PO  Box 
i  14430,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33302.  i 


!  WORKING  FOREMAN  well  rounded  for 
!  middle  Tennessee  operation.  Take  I 
charge,  self-starter  to  run  pressroom,  j 
Goss  Community  expertise  mandatory.  I 
Great  location.  Good  benefits.  Send  j 
resume  to  Don  Bell,  Standard  Publish-  I 
ing  Company,  PO  Box  150,  McMinnvil-  ! 
le,TN  37110.  I 


_ SALES _ 

AGENT  WANTED  TO  MARKET 
CRYPTOGRAM  PUZZLES. 
Box  1322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  SALESPERSON  with 
experience  in  selling  press  equipment 
and  mailroom  equipment.  Must  be  able 
to  travel.  Please  call  (213)  256-4791. 


FIELD  SALES 
MANAGERS 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  the  Inser¬ 
ter  Company,  has  immediate 
requirement  for  Field  Sales 
Managers  responsible  for  the 
marketing  and  sales  of  GMA 
inserting  system  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  throughout  the 
United  States.  Excellent  sales 
and  commission  plan  and 
fringe  benefits.  Please 
forward  resume  to: 

Graphic  Management 


COLOR  IMAGING  MANAGER 
A  great  opportunity  is  available  for  a 
quality-conscious  person  to  manage  a 
growing,  state-of-the-art  color  prep 
department  of  a  major  daily  newspaper. 
Job  requirements  include  3-5  years 
experience  in  the  application  of  color 
theory,  stripping  techniques  and  elec¬ 
tronic  scanning  capabilities.  Two  or 
more  years  supervisory  experience  in  a 
web  offset  printing  facility  is  also 
required. 

This  is  a  new  position  created  due  to 
expansion,  reporting  to  the  production 
manager.  If  you  are  a  “shirt-sleeves" 
manager  we  would  like  to  talk  with  you. 
Qualified  applicants  should  send  a 
resume  and  salary  history  in  confidence 
to  Michael  Steeves,  Human  Resources 
Dept.,  Hartford  Courant,  285  Broad 
St.,  Hartford,  CT  06115.  EOE. 

PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  PA,  needs  an 
effective  hands-on  production  director 
to  run  total  pressroom  and  composing 
operations.  Daily  (morning  and  evening) 
and  Sunday  newspaper  with  over 
100,000  circulation. ..modern  facility 
in  family  owned,  old-line  company  in 
the  fastest  growing  area  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Must  work  well  with  people,  be  quality¬ 
conscious,  and  possess  motivational 
skills. 

Excellent  opportunity  to  live  and  work  in 
beautiful  Lancaster  County,  PA.  A  real 
career  opportunity... come  grow  with  us. 
For  confidential  consideration,  send 
resume  and  references  to  John  M. 
Buckwalter,  President,  Lancaster 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO  Box  1328, 
Lancaster,  PA  17603. 


PRODUCTION  INSTRUCTORS, 
NEWSPAPER 

FERAG,  a  leader  in  the  development 
and  manufacture  of  conveying  and 
inserting  systems  for  the  printing  indus¬ 
try,  seeks  individuals  with  mechanical 
knowledge  and  extensive  newspaper 
production  planning  experience,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  the  mailroom  and  inserting  oper¬ 
ations,  to  make  equipment  adjust¬ 
ments,  mechanical  modifications,  as 
well  as  to  assist/train  our  customers 
during  the  start-up  and  operations  of 
our  systems.  Extensive  national  travel 
required.  For  prompt  considerations, 
send  your  resume  to:  Personnel  Mana¬ 
ger,  FERAG,  Inc.,  190  Rittenhouse 
Circle,  Bristol,  PA  19007.  Equal  oppor- 
tunity  employer. _ 


E&P 

CLASSIFIED 

It’s  your  people-to-people 
meeting  place! 


Associates,  Inc. 

1 1  Main  Street 
Southboro,  MA  01722 
Attn:  Manager  of  Human 
Resources 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


SYSTEMS  OPERATIONS  MANAGER 
If  you  have  4  to  6  years  experience, 
worked  in  a  multi  system  installation, 
have  experience  with  digital  (EEC)  hard¬ 
ware,  some  knowledge  or  experience 
with  typesetting,  or  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  s^tems  and  programming  capabili- 
W,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  the  General  Manager,  TV  Data, 
Inc.,  Northway  Plaza,  Glens  Falls,  NY 
12801. 

EDITOR 


PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

Carnegie  Mellon  University's  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Relations  seeks  an 
experienced  professional  to  provide 
public  relations  support  in  the  areas  of 
science,  engineering,  robotics  and 
computing.  A  strong  knowledge  of 
science  and  technology  is  a  require¬ 
ment.  Candidate  must  have  3-4  years  of 
experience  in  communications  and  an 
I  understanding  of  the  news  media, 

!  preferably  on  the  national  level.  This 
I  position,  while  emphasizing  national 
media  relations,  also  requires  a  profes- 
I  sional  capable  of  providing  a  full  range 
I  of  public  relations  services.  Salary  will 
'  be  based  on  experience  and  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Send  resume  to  Employment 
Office,  Building  B,  Carnegie  Mellon 
i  University,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15213.  An 
I  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
I  Employer. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 
CARTOONIST 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE  : 

DAILY  PUBLISHER,  will  relocate.  Non-j 
daily,  TMC  experience.  Young  competi-1 
tion  killer.  Team  builder,  proven  record  ^ 
sales,  innovations,  etc.  Former  ME,  17^ 
yrs.  total.  Community  leader.  (202)  i 
373-7201  (message).  Any  zone.  ! 

EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  with! 
strong  ad  background  looking  for  Zone  3 
or  5  small/medium  group-owned  daily  i 
that  needs  profit-making  new  leader- ' 
ship  (618)  983-5437. _ | 

GENERAL  MANAGER  with  proven  track  ! 
record,  (over  19  years  total  experience);  j 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  profession ' 
seeks  permanent  position  with  chain- 
independent  newspaper  in  the  18,000 
to  30,000  circulation  range.  Prefer  * 
Southern  California  but  would  be  favor- , 
ably  inclined  toward  any  other  suitable 
opening  in  Sun  Belt  area.  Box  1164,1 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/PUBLISHER  ! 
Due  to  centralization  and  salary  consid¬ 
erations,  a  bottom  line  oriented  indivi- 1 
dual  is  seeking  a  GM/publisher’s  posi- 1 
tion.  39  years  old,  family  man,  with  an 
MBA  in  finance  and  marketing  and  a  BF  I 
in  journalism,  plus  7  years  of  newspap-  i 
er  experience  is  now  available.  As  VP  of  i 
finance  for  a  major  market  chain  of  j 
weeklies,  he  has  had  experience  in ; 
marketing,  personnel,  MIS,  circulation  i 
and  finance.  i 

Please  contact  GOOD  NEWS  if  you  are  ■ 
interested.  THERE  WILL  BE  NO  FEE.  ; 
This  candidate’s  present  employer! 
thinks  enough  of  him  to  pay  for  this  | 
outplacement. 

GOOD  NEWS 
(319)  359-4877 

A  unique  search  firm  serving  the  news¬ 
paper  and  communication  industry. 
1327  Crow  Creek  Road 
Bettendorf,  Iowa  52722  ' 


NEWSROOM  PRO  seeks  management  > 
position-strong  writer,  columnist,  copy ; 
editor,  layout  man.  Solid  experience  in  ! 
management  and  administration.  Box  i 
1233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RIT  Newspaper  Management/  Produc-: 
tion  graduate  (11/86)  offers  strong! 
references,  grades,  internship  and  4i 
years  daily  newspaper  experience.  This! 
mature  25-year-old  seeks  management ' 
position  to  contribute  and  learn  in  a 
medium/large  daily.  Reply  Box  1273, 
Editor  &  PuDlisher.  j 


"SEASONED"  General  Manager  seeks  i 
new  challenge  with  large  weekly  or! 
weekly  group  in  Zones  1,  2,  3.  Staff! 
motivation  and  building  ad  sales  are  my  j 
forte.  "Bottom  line"  responsible.  Reply  ! 
Box  1222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  in  all  ' 
facets  of  the  newspaper  business.  High 
profit  goal  oriented  family  man  in  early 
forties  seeking  highly  challenging 
opportunity  to  perform,  (iood  motivator. 
Will  consider  Zones  9,  8,  6,  4,  and  3. 
Box  1265,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


EDITORIAL  ARTIST,  with  daily  news-  , 
paper  experience  seeks  artist  position.  , 
Strong  illustration  and  graphic  design  i 
skills.  Degree  from  Art  Center  College  of  I 
Design.  Joel  Smitherman,  13325  j 
Heacock  St.  #102,  Moreno  Valley,  CA  i 
92388,(714)656-4994. 


ARTIST  SEEKS  editorial  cartoonist  ; 
position.  Spot  illustrations.  Photo,  writ¬ 
ing  and  graphic  skills.  Degree.  For  I 
resume  and  samples  write  Box  1280,  ! 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ; 


_ CIRCULATION _ ; 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  12,000  ’ 
daily.  Experienced  man.  desires! 
change.  Box  1234,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 


AMBITIOUS  circulation  professional 
with  9  year  proven  track  record  seeking 
new  challenges.  Zone  4  preferred,  but 
will  consider  others.  Presently  employ¬ 
ed.  Box  1320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  i 
A  progressive,  aggressive  professional  ! 
seeks  circulation  manager's  slot  on  a  j 
small  to  medium  size  daily. 

Skilled  in  all  phases  of  circulation  : 
including  ABC  audit,  computer  applica-  ' 
tions,  DM  training,  and  sales  : 
marketing. 

Team  leader  with  aggressive  work  habits 
and  excellent  people  skills.  i 

Box  1304,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Professional  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
management.  Highly  organized  with 
over  twenty  years  with  a  major  metropo¬ 
litan  Eastern  newspaper  expert  in  single 
copy  sales.  Also  available  for  consult¬ 
ing.  Box  1324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  writer/bureau  chief 
seeks  newsroom  management  position. 
Imaginative  assignment  editor,  exper¬ 
ienced  newsman,  feature  writer,  colum¬ 
nist,  copy  editor.  Box  1331,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR,  43,  of  exceptional  compe-  I 
tence  and  character.  Disgusted  with  | 
vapid,  unlettered,  smugly  mediocre  I 
state  of  the  art.  Can  build  greatness;  | 
will  respond  to  nothing  less.  (302)  I 
678-1220  after  8  PM.  ! 


EDITOR 

Add  instant  dynamism,  excitement,  ! 
credibility,  professionalism,  leadership,  i 
enterprise  to  your  operation  by  writing  i 
Box  1295,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

- 1 

EDITORS:  INVEST  in  a  persistent! 
rookie  reporter  who  learns  fast,  will  ! 
move.  Great  references  and  hard-news  1 
clips  from  internship  at  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  Daily  World.  History  degree. 
Whitman  College.  Michael  C,  Lindblom,  I 
5649  49  SW,  Seattle,  WA  98136;  I 
(206)  932-3276. 


AWARD  WINNING  SPORTS  EDITOR  20 
years  experience.  Strong  writer,  colum¬ 
nist,  editor,  leader.  Can  produce  spar¬ 
kling  layouts.  Proven  circulation  buil¬ 
der.  Excellent  references.  All  Zones. 
Box  1146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  columnist  and 
feature  writer  seeks  opportunity  to  kick 
desk  job  and  write  more.  Portfolio  avail¬ 
able.  Box  1323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  MA,  three  years  reporter 
Zone  1  50,000  daily  and  Sunday,  six 
years  press  secretary  and  speechwriter 
in  U.S.  Congress.  Part-time  college  and 
journalism  instructor.  Currently  teach¬ 
ing  accelerated  reading  program  and 
study  skills  source  and  seeking  reentry 
into  journalism.  Box  1271,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR/WRITER.  Missouri 
MA,  6+  years  experience  as  writer/ 
editor  on  travel,  home/garden,  regional 
publications,  seeks  position  on  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper,  any  zone.  L^st  publi¬ 
cation  doubled  circulation  and  won 
national  awards  under  my  managing 
editorship.  Box  1275,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RECENT  J-school  grad  seeks  entry  posi¬ 
tion.  Internship/daily  reporting  experi¬ 
ence  at  state  capitol  bureau.  Photo 
skills.  Eager  to  relocate.  Box  1140, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  WITH  THREE  YEARS 
experience  has  outgrown  a  small  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  and  is  seeking  a  challenge 
at  a  lively  daily  in  Zones  7,  8,  or  9 
Speed,  accuracy  and  determination 
produces  the  clean,  clear  and  concise 
copy  you  need.  Box  1321,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTING  POSITION  on  a  35,000 
and  up  circulation  daily  sought  by  a 
reporter  with  6  years  quality  weekly  and 
daily  experience.  Contact  me  at  Box 
1274,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER/Editor,  BA  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  who  learned  sports  form  the 
ground  up.  Pro  sports  are  fun  to  watch, 
but  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  sporting 
world  is  in  college,  high  school  and 
local  recreation.  Experience  in  layout, 
photos,  columns  and  the  straight  sports 
story.  All  zones.  Box  1279,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


SPORTS  WRITER,  recent  college  grad, 
interned  with  two  225,000-1-  dailies, 
seeks  position  with  daily.  Can  cover 
wide  range  of  sports.  Experience  with 
AMs  and  PMs.  Strengths  include  speed, 
accuracy.  Prefer  Zone  9,  but  willing  to 
relocate  elsewhere.  Box  1315,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


!  SPORTS  PERSON  with  experience  feels 
need  to  move.  Right  job  more  important 
I  than  big  bucks.  Not  a  photographer. 

:  Give  it  a  look!  Box  1277,  Editor  & 
!  Publisher. 


SEASONED  editorial  page  editor-writer 
!  seeking  professional  environment  to 
:  make  most  of  writing-editing  skills.  Box 
!  1223,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

:  SEEKING  AN  ENTRY  LEVEL  position  as 
!  copy  editor  or  reporter  on  a  daily  or 
I  weekly  in  Zone  2.  Have  B.A.  in  journal- 
i  ism  with  editorial  and  layout  experience 
I  on  a  weekly  university-community  paper 
land  internship  on  a  weekly.  Reply  to 
I  Box  1306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  SPORTS  COLUMNIST 

;  Ex-ASPE  best  columnist  looking  to 
I  move  onward  and  upward.  Box  1294, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


‘VERSATILE  newsman-journalist, 
polished  writer,  skilled  at  dealin  with 
I  public.  Wants  job  with  future.  Write  Box 
i  1307,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

I  PRODUCTION/OPERATIONS  director 
I  with  solid  newspaper  experience  and 
'  proven  track  record  in  automation,  cost 
I  savings  and  labor  relations.  Knowledg- 
I  able  in  all  phases  from  copy  to  truck. 
I  Excellent  communication  and  people 
I  skills.  Relocation  no  problem! 

‘  Box  1325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

WELL  SEASONED  self  motivated 
photographer  seeks  local  hometown 
I  grassroots  newspaper,  where  stories 
!  and  photos  go  together  like  Mom's 
i  apple  pie  and  ice  cream.  Put  on  the 
!  kettle,  let’s  talk.  Free  to  relocate  to  any 
j  area.  Richard  W.  York,  RD  Box  47, 
South  Branch  Rd.,  Neshanic  Station, 
I  NJ  08853.  (201)  369-4300. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

:  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPRECIATION 
I  25  yr.  Journalist  with  extensive  photo- 
!  graphy  management  experience  would 
,  like  to  expand  creative  talents  of  picture 
'  editing,  layout  and  special  projects. 

I  Needs  are  good  work  environment, 
i  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
!  product...  only  those  with  commitment 
:  to  quality  news  photcwrapy  may  inquire 
I  to  Box  1313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


:  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

I  POSSESS  MLS,  Macintosh  &  Cauzin 
;  Stripper.  Will  edit,  index,  research  or 
‘  offer  soft-stripping  by  telecommuting  or 
:  mail.  PO  Box  10646,  Hilo,  HI  96721 
I  (808)  965-7728. 


EMPLOYED  staff  reporter,  3  years 
experience,  seeks  position  writing, 
photographing  environment,  wilder¬ 
ness,  outdoors.  Have  traveled  through¬ 
out  U.S.  and  Canada.  Extensive  camp¬ 
ing  and  wilderness  survival  exper¬ 
ience.  Also  extensive  education  in 
environment,  biology,  animal  behavior. 
Will  locate  anywhere.  Box  1293,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  ROOKIE 
Recent  grad  of  top-lO  university  seeks 
entry  reporting  position  on  daily.  LA 
Times  intern.  Editor-in-chief  of  univer¬ 
sity  newspaper.  Solid  experience  in 
reporting,  photography,  editing  and 
layout.  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FARM  EDITOR/WRITER  with  varied 
experience  on  newspapers/magazines 
seeks  a  journalism,  PR  or  weekly  editor 
position.  J.  Williams,  Box  351,  Craig- 
mont,  ID  83523  (208)  924-5561. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Who  watches  the  watchdog  in  Washington? 


By  Stephen  Hess 

Given  the  perceived  power  of  the 
press,  especially  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  question  of  who  watches 
the  watchdog  is  increasingly  asked. 

An  answer:  the  Standing  Commit¬ 
tees  of  Correspondents  in  the  con¬ 
gressional  press  galleries. 

The  system  of  self-policing  may  be 
jerry-built,  but  it  nicely  serves  the 
purpose. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  some  Washington  reporters 
was  deservedly  bad. 

A  speech  in  1839  by  Sen.  John 
M.  Niles,  which  a  historian  calls 
“typical  .  .  .  (of)  the  attitude  of 
many,”  asked,  “Who  are  these  per¬ 
sons  who  styled  themselves  report¬ 
ers?” 


The  House  of 
Representatives  in  1855 
expeiied  a  reporter  who 
was  in  the  pay  of  the 
Coit  revoiver  company. 


The  answer:  “Why,  miserable  slan¬ 
derers,  hirelings  hanging  on  to  the 
skirts  of  literature,  earning  a  miser¬ 
able  subsistence  from  their  vile  and 
dirty  misrepresentations  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  here  .  .  .  venal  and  profli¬ 
gate  scribblers,  who  were  sent  here  to 
earn  a  disreputable  living  by  catering 
to  the  depraved  appetite  of  the  papers 
they  work  for.” 

A  New  York  Herald  reporter  was 
arrested  by  the  Senate  for  publishing 
the  secret  text  of  the  1848  treaty 
which  ended  the  Mexican-American 
war.  He  was  confined  to  a  committee 
room  in  the  Capitol  for  over  a  month. 

Two  New  York  Tribune  reporters 
were  kept  prisoner  in  a  committee 
room  in  1871  for  a  similar  offense. 

Notes  Sen.  Robert  Byrd  (D-W. 
Va.):  “Their  wives  and  friends, 
including  several  senators,  visited 
them  every  day;  they  received  books 
and  fresh  flowers,  ate  meals  sent  in 
from  the  Senate  restaurant  and  were 
entrusted  with  the  key  to  their  prison 
door.” 


(This  article  was  excerpted  from  a 
study,  “Policing  the  Washington  Press 
Corps:  The  Role  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Correspondents,”  by  Ste¬ 
phen  Hess,  a  senior  fellow  at  the 
Brookings  Institution.) 


The  House  of  Representatives  in 
1855  expelled  a  reporter  who  was  in 
the  pay  of  the  Colt  revolver  company. 
A  House  investigation  of  1875 
revealed  that  four  reporters  had  been 
paid  fees  from  $5,000  to  $30,000  to 
help  secure  a  subsidy  for  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  line. 

In  a  book  Many  Secrets  Revealed, 
or  Ten  Years  Behind  the  Scenes,  a 
Washington  journalist  of  that  time 
described  some  of  his  colleagues  as 
“perhaps  the  most  unscrupulous  and 
unprincipled  set  of  men”  in  the  capi¬ 
tal,  adding:  “These  men  accept  their 
journalistic  trusts  because  of  the  fine 
facilities  they  present  for  bleeding 
corporations  and  getting  money  eas¬ 
ily  from  divers  lobbying  schemes.” 

Finally,  in  1877  the  speaker  of  the 
House  met  with  a  group  of  reputable 
journalists  to  create  a  self-policing 
system.  The  congressional  newsmen 
were  to  elect  a  standing  committee  to 
which  the  House  would  delegate  the 
power  of  determining  which  journal¬ 
ists  should  be  admitted  to  the  press 
gallery. 

Once  the  reporters  were  given 
authority  to  determine  who  would  be 
let  in,  they  set  about  to  make  sure 
others  would  be  kept  out. 

Women  were  excluded  by  a  rule 
that  accredited  correspondents  had  to 
file  their  dispatches  by  telegraph. 
(None  of  the  11  women  reporters  in 
the  1870s  filed  by  telegraph.) 

Blacks  were  excluded  because  the 
rules  said  accredited  reporters  had  to 
work  for  daily  newspapers,  and  the 
blacks  worked  for  weeklies.  (The 
Senate  Rules  Committee  forced  the 
correspondents  to  revise  this  rule  in 
1947.) 

The  Standing  Committee  also 
excluded  radio  reporters  when  they 
applied  for  membership  in  the  1930s. 
Radio  broadcasters  were  given  sepa¬ 
rate  galleries  in  1939  (now  used  by  tv 
as  well);  two  years  later  periodicals 
got  their  own  House  and  Senate  gal¬ 
leries;  and  the  photographers’  gallery 
was  started  in  1955. 

The  newspaper  correspondents 
agreed  to  accredit  Pravda,  Izvestia 
and  Tass  reporters,  apparently 
because  the  Soviet  Union  would 
retaliate  against  American  correspon¬ 
dents. 

But  reporters  for  the  Voice  of 
America,  an  arm  of  the  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency,  were  given  membership 
in  the  radio  and  tv  gallery  without  the 
right  to  vote  in  its  elections. 

For  the  press  galleries’  elections. 


consider  the  role  of  the  two  American 
wire  services. 

In  the  AP’s  Washington  bureau  are 
more  than  90  reporters  and  editors 
eligible  to  vote,  and  about  70  at  UPI. 
These  are  sizable  blocs  in  contests 
that  usually  can  be  won  with  260 
votes. 

The  arrangement  between  AP  and 
UPI  is  that  they  will  not  run  against 
each  other.  They  also  have  agreed  to 
field  a  candidate  only  in  odd-num¬ 
bered  years.  The  UPI  runs  twice,  then 
the  AP  runs  twice.  Since  the  winners 
get  two-year  terms,  and  since  the 
highest  vote-getter  becomes  chair¬ 
man  in  the  second  year,  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices  are  angling  to  win  the  chairman¬ 
ship  in  the  even-numbered  years,  the 
years  in  which  presidential  elections 
are  held. 


Starting  in  1904  for 
the  Repubiicans,  and 
1912  for  the  Democrats, 
the  Standing  Committee 
has  been  in  charge  of 
press  f acuities  at  the 
parties’  nominating 
conventions. 


Starting  in  1904  for  the  Republi¬ 
cans,  and  1912  for  the  Democrats,  the 
Standing  Committee  has  been  in 
charge  of  press  facilities  at  the  par¬ 
ties’  nominating  conventions. 

Since  membership  in  a  congres¬ 
sional  press  gallery  is  increasingly 
required  by  executive  agencies  as 
proof  of  employment  in  the  news 
business,  standing  committees  have 
been  turned  into  credentialing  bodies. 

While  the  rules  are  slightly  different 
for  each  gallery,  the  basic  criteria  for 
membership  are  that  the  applicants 
must  be  (a)  “bona  fide  correspon¬ 
dents  of  repute  in  their  profession”; 
(b)  whose  principal  income  comes 
from  a  news  organization  that  meets 
the  standing  committee’s  definition  of 
acceptability;  and  (c)  who  do  not 
engage  in  certain  activities,  notably 
“paid  publicity  or  promotion  work” 
and  lobbying. 

The  reporters  in  1961  reprimanded 
a  correspondent  for  two  Missouri 
papers  for  selling  “ghost-written  col¬ 
lege  theses,  book  reviews  and  other 
assignments  which  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  students  themselves.” 

{Continued  on  page  42) 
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Branford  College  and  Harkness  Tower,  Yale  University  Boston  University  from  across  the  Charles  River 


Education  pays  in  New  England 

WHERE  WELL-GROUNDED  GRADUATES  EARN  WELL-ROUNDED  INCOMES 

Because  of  the  excellence  of  New  England’s  As  a  result  of  the  connection  between  educa- 
educational  institutions,  brain,  not  brawn  domi-  tion  and  industry,  unemployment  here  is  the  low- 
nates  the  employment  picture  here.  From  the  est  in  the  nation,  and  competition  for  the  highly- 
ivied  quadrangles  and  ultra-modern  campus  trained  product  of  New  England’s  colleges  raises 
complexes  of  more  than  200  colleges  and  uni-  incomes  to  levels  not  exceeded  in  any  other  U.S. 
versities  every  year,  thousands  of  young  people  region.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  New  England 
emerge  to  fill  important  roles  in  the  high-tech  food  and  retail  sales  per-household  are  highest 
research  and  manufacturing,  finance,  insurance  in  the  nation,  or  that  New  England  newspapers, 
and  service  industries  that  now  flourish  in  the  with  better-then-average  household  coverage. 
New  England  states.  produce  outstanding  results  for  advertisers. 

Smart  marketing  starts  with  New  England  daily  newspapers 

MAINE  MASSACHUSETTS  CONNECTICUT  RHODE  ISLAND 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M)  Boston  Globe  (M&S)  The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (E&S) 

Maine  Weekend  Boston  Herald  (M&S)  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 

The  Lewiston  Daily  Sun  (M)  Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S)  Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Lewiston  Journal  (E)  The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S)  Greenwich  Time  (E&S) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S)  The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E)  Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S)  Gardner  News  (E)  Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M)  Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E)  Meriden  Record-Journal  (M&S) 

Portland  Express  (E)  The  Middlesex  News  (E&S)  Middletown  Press  (E) 

The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E)  New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Salem  Evening  News  (E)  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 

Springfield  Daily  News  (E)  New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

Concord  Monitor  (E)  Springfield  Union  (M)  New  London  Day  (E&S) 

Union  Leader  (M)  Springfield  Republican  (S)  Waterbury  American  (E) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E)  The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E)  Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S)  Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 

Worcester  Telegram  (M-S)  VERMONT 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 


Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 
Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


rn 


It’s  a  battle  no  one  should  hesitate 
to  join.  There’s  no  left  or  right — only  the 
sure  knowledge  that  not  to  wage  war 
on  illiteracy  and  help  27  million  func¬ 
tionally  illiterate  people  is  eventual 
societal  suicide. 

Thanks  to  cooperative  efforts,  Sep¬ 
tember  has  been  designated  Literacy 
Month  by  Congress.  The  United  Nations 
has  declared  Sept.  8  International  Liter¬ 
acy  Day.  Newspapers  and  broadcast 
stations  are  playing  a  leading  role  in 
these  campaigns. 

Scripps  Howard  has  made  a  major 
commitment  to  support  literacy  pro¬ 
grams  in  all  Scripps  Howard  cities,  in¬ 
cluding  comprehensive  efforts  by  the 
El  Paso  Herald-Post. 

Other  media  groups,  including  Cox 
Newspapers  and  Capital  Cities,  are 
developing  model  literacy  programs 
in  their  communities. 

PROJECT  LITERACY  US.  (PLUS), 
a  joint  program  of  ABC  and  PBS,  will 
feature  extensive  television  and  radio 
coverage  of  literacy  problems  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  PLUS  is  also  involving  numer¬ 
ous  volunteer  organizations,  including 
churches  and  synagogues. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  with  its  “Press  to  Read’’ 
campaign  has  distributed  materials  to 
help  newspapers  launch  their  own  liter¬ 
acy  programs. 

And  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  has  formed  a  Literacy 
Committee  chaired  by  Jay  Ambrose 
of  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post. 

What  are  you  doing  to  help  open 
books  and  minds? 
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LITERACY:  WE  OPEN  DOORS  TO  A  WIDER  WORLD 


